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IL—NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES OF TRANSYLVANIA, 

ON OCCASION OF THE THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

FIRST PROCLAMATION OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AT TORDA IN 1568. 


In the spring of 1868, I and my colleagues in Manches- 
ter New College received a very cordial invitation from the 
Bishop of the Unitarian Churches in Transylvania, speaking 
in the name of the Consistory over which he presides, and 
warmly seconded by the urgent request of some of our 
former pupils from that country,—to be present at the ap- 
proaching celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of their Church, with the first proclamation 
of Religious Liberty at Torda in 1568. Circumstances pre- 
vented my two colleagues from complying with this request ; 
but the occasion was in itself so attractive, and the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a remote and interesting region, peopled 
from the very dawn of the Reformation by the professors of 
Unitarian Christianity, which under any public and organ- 
ized form is a comparatively recent phenomenon in the 
Western world, seemed to me so little likely to occur again 
—that I determined, under the provisional conditions of 
continued health and strength, to accept the invitation. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, hearing of 
my intention, requested me to be the bearer of an address 
of congratulation to their Transylvanian brethren, and to 
represent the English Unitarians on this occasion. A simi- 
lar address was confided to me by the members of the West- 
Riding Unitarian Association. Both these commissions I 
very heartily undertook. Such were the circumstances 
under which I visited Transylvania. 
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Visit to the Unitarian Churches of Transylvania. 


It will perhaps facilitate the better understanding of some 
particulars in the ensuing narrative, if I premise a very few 
remarks on the peculiar institutions and mixed population 
of Hungary generally—and on the past history and present 
condition of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania, its 
sharply defined and strongly featured south-eastern division, 
at one time an independent principality under sovereigns 
of its own. The Hungarians proper or Magyars, though 
they have given their name to the wide extent of territory 
which is enclosed on three sides within a natural boundary 
by the Carpathians, form a decided minority of the popu- 
lation of the country, which they share with races differing 
from them in language, religion and origin—Wallachs, 
Sclavonians and Germans. Mr. Paget has marked the 
habitat of these several races by different colours in the 
excellent map which he has prefixed to his account of 
Hungary and Transylvania, and which exhibits a complete 
mosaic work, inlaid as it were in separate groups or masses 
on the face of the soil, though the Wallachs are pretty 
equably diffused as a peasantry through the districts occu- 
pied by the Magyars and the Saxons. The Magyars are an 
intrusive and conquering raee, and till lately formed a domi- 
nant or noble class, enjoying political and social privileges 
above the other inhabitants of the land. This has been 
altered since the recent revolution, which has put all these 
different races on a footing of legal equality. It was the 
old policy of the Austrian government, by fomenting the 
mutual jealousies which this state of things produced, to 
keep the country divided and weak. The Wallachs, who 
claim a descent from the old Roman provincials of Dacia, 
and who like to call themselves Dako-Roumani, speaking 
a Romanic dialect closely allied to the Italian and Latin, 
were, prior to the revolution, in a condition little superior 
to actual serfdom. They were not indeed attached to the 
soil, ascripti glebe, subject to be bought and sold with the 
estate ; but a certain amount of unrecompensed labour was 
due from them every week to their lord, and they could not 
remove to another locality without some arrangement for 
furnishing him with an acceptable substitute. He exercised 
a summary jurisdiction over them, with the power of impri- 
sonment and of inflicting a certain number of stripes. They 
bore, moreover, with the corresponding class throughout the 
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land, the entire weight of taxation. By recent changes, they 
have been converted into a free peasantry, and the taxes 
are now levied equally on all classes. Education is slowly 
spreading among them; and they have journals in their 
own language, which often advocate, it is said, views not 
altogether in harmony with the objects of the present libe- 
ral government, and inspired, it is suspected, by the secret 
influence of Russia. Without great wisdom in the treatment 
of this susceptible population, danger may arise from this 
quarter to the steady progress of constitutional freedom in 
Hungary. These were the semi-barbarous people whom the 
camarilla at Vienna twenty years ago, to blind Europe to 
the true character of the Hungarian movement, wickedly 
stirred up in secret against their legal masters, and indi- 
rectly urged on to the commission of horrible atrocities. I 
was assured again and again, that if the present state of 
things, with the reforms now in progress, could be main- 
tained for ten years more, so as to give the once subject 
races an opportunity of fairly testing the blessings of equal 
law, diffused education and peacefully remunerated indus- 
try, the cause of constitutional freedom in Hungary would 
be secured. 

The Wallachs belong, I believe, exclusively to the Greek 
Church, of which there are two divisions—one acknow- 
ledging the Patriarch of Constantinople as its head, the 
other in communion with the Church of Rome. Of these, 
the latter is decidedly the most cultivated and intelligent. 
The Wallachs are a wild, fierce-looking people, with sharp 
aquiline features, and long black hair hanging in dishe- 
velled masses over their cheeks and shoulders. On the 
whole, they have a striking appearance, and their women 
are often handsome. Their picturesque costume, and heavy- 
roofed cottages with an aperture in the overhanging thatch 
for the escape of the smoke, and their small churches sur- 
mounted by graceful little belfries, furnish capital subjects 
for the artist, and gave the charm of novelty to several 
striking points of view in the romantic wooded district 
which we traversed between Grosswardein and Clausenburg. 
When we passed through that region, the Wallachs were 
busy carrying, in their rude waggons drawn by magnificent 
oxen, the materials for the railway which is now in process 
of construction, and which it is proposed to carry ultimately 
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beyond Clausenburg to the Black Sea—a work which, when 
completed, will have a wonderful effect in developing the 
vast resources of the country through its whole extent. As 
I looked one day on the grotesque groups of Wallachs 
reposing with their cattle at noon in the market-place of 
the little town where we stopped to dine, I could not resist 
the thought, how strange it was to see, as it were, the second 
and the nineteenth century brought thus into immediate 
juxtaposition—the representatives and possibly the descend- 
ants of the provincials of the age of Trajan, employed in 
carrying into effect the very last results of modern engineer- 
ing skill. 

The Germans, or, as they are called in Hungary, the 
Saxons, from a very early date formed settlements in the 
country. They are dispersed in small insulated knots or 
clusters of population all over the land, tenaciously reten- 
tive of their language, manners and customs. Their chief 
district is in the far east, under the Carpathians, and ad- 
joining the Seklers. It is called Saxonland, well cultivated, 
and filled with an industrious and intelligent people. Her- 
manstadt, its capital, which I regret I had not the oppor- 
tunity of visiting, is, I am told, in every respect a completely 
German town. The Saxons are, I believe, everywhere ad- 
herents of the Lutheran faith. The Selavonic races which 
are dispersed along the northern and southern frontiers of 
the country, are, with some exceptions among the Slowacks 
ef the north, attached to the Greek Church. The rest of 
Hungary, exclusive of the Unitarians, of whom I shall speak 
presently, is divided between the Catholics and the Calvin- 
ists or Reformed. They form the richest part of the popu- 
lation ; and to these two communions most of the gentry 
and nobility now belong. The Catholic clergy, I was told 
by an extreme liberal, are as a body tolerant and patriotic, 
and not at all infected with ultramontane tendencies. In 
fact, the common struggle for freedom has had a great effect 
in softening down religious antipathies, and causing the 
members of the four different religions recognized by the laws, 
to look on each other with mutual kindness and sympathy. 

As yet, the Unitarians have not a single church in Hun- 
gary proper. They are confined entirely to Transylvania, 
or, as it is called by the Germans, Siebenbiirgen, from 
the seven great fortresses which it once possessed, when it 
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had to protect itself almost daily against the invasions of 
the Turks. It is remarkable, that the most decidedly Hun- 
garian district in the country, where the oldest and purest 
Magyar blood is said to flow in the veins of the inha- 
bitants, should be at this day the chief seat and strong- 
hold of Unitarianism. The Hungarians affirm that there 
have been three immigrations of Magyars into their coun- 
try; the earliest under Attila in the fifth century; that 
of a tribe of the same race, the Avars; and the last and 
most general one, which spread the Magyars over the whole 
surface of the land. We slept one night on our return 
home, at a small town inhabited by people of Avar descent, 
who still retain some peculiar usages, and intermarry among 
themselves, though they speak Magyar and belong to the 
Reformed Church. They keep themselves aloof from the 
Wallachs, to whom they are said to be superior in manners 
and cultivation. As travellers passing through the town, 
we should not have been struck with any marked difference 
of appearance. The Seklers, who occupy the extreme east 
of the country, close under the Carpathians, claim to be 
descended from the immediate followers of Attila, and are 
not a little proud of the distinction. It is, I am told, a 
beautiful and well-cultivated region, peopled by an intelli- 
gent and energetic race. Here Unitarianism is in great 
force, defended perhaps by its remote and secluded position 
from the influences which have undermined it elsewhere. 
Its churches cover the land. Here is one of the three gym- 
nasia, which are alone left to the Unitarians of the many 
which they once possessed. The F6-ispan, or Lord-lieutenant 
of the county, Gabriel Daniel, a gentleman of very prepos- 
sessing manners and appearance, to whom I was introduced 
at Torda, is a zealous Unitarian, and has been a most liberal 
benefactor to the gymnasium at Keresztur, a town in Sek- 
lerland. From the same district come Bishop Kriza and 
his wife; and the pulpits of the Unitarian churches are 
chiefly furnished with preachers from Sekler families. I 
regret nothing more than that I had not the opportunity of 
visiting a district so full of interest. 

It would be highly satisfactory to know more of the origin 
of the Magyar race, and of their beliefs and manners when 
heathens. Some think there was a predisposition in them 
from the first toa grand and simple monotheism ; and that, 
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like the ancient Germans, they had already thrown off 
the thraldom of some of their original superstitions, when 
they came in contact with Christendom. Their speech is 
unique among the languages of Europe, connected only by 
a few slight affinities with the Finnish and the Turkish. 
Those who have studied it, say that it possesses great power 
and expressiveness. To the ear it is rich and sonorous. To 
judge from their facility of extemporaneous utterance, the 
people seem born orators. The words flow in a full and 
gushing stream from their lips without hindrance or hesita- 
tion ; while their animated action and dark flashing eyes 
render their eloquence impressive even to those who cannot 
follow its sense. The question, whence they came and where 
the roots of their mysterious language are to be found, is 
already stimulating the researches of their scholars. An 
enthusiastic Magyar, disguised as a dervish and helped by 
a marvellous mastery of Asiatic dialects, penetrated some 
years ago, at the constant risk of his life, into the very heart 
of central Asia, to investigate this ethnological problem, but 
returned, I believe, without completely solving it. Bishop 
Kriza’s favourite researches point in the same direction, 
though they do not carry him quite so far. He has been 
employed for years in collecting the remains of the popular 
poetry and legends of his native Seklerland, and he enjoys 
a high reputation among his countrymen as a writer on such 
subjects. The first volume of a work published a few years 
ago, with the alluring title, ‘Wild Roses,” he has kindly 
presented to the Library of Manchester New College ; and 
I trust that ere long we may have access to its contents 
through the medium of some German, French or English 
translation.* 

With respect to the early conversion of the Magyars to 
Christianity, I was requested by my friend Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe to inquire, if there was ground for believing that 
George of Cappadocia, the Arian, (sometimes identified with 
the patron saint of England,+) had contributed to bring 
about that event. I could not find that there was any evi- 
dence pointing to such a conclusion. I observed, indeed, 





* Its full title is, ‘Wild Roses; a Collection of Ancient Popular Poetry of 
the Sekler People. Collected and edited by John Kriza. 1st vol. Klausen- 
burg, 1863.” 

+ See Gibbon, ch. xxiii., with Bean Milman’s note. 
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on the tympanum of the western porch of the principal 
church in Clausenburg (an elegant Gothic structure, once 
possessed by the Unitarians) a spirited bas-relief represent- 
ing a conflict between some saint or hero and a monster, 
and it occurred to me that this might be St. George. On 
inquiry, however, I found it was the archangel Michael, 
who in Catholic times was regarded as the tutelary saint of 
Transylvania, and to whom many other churches in that 
country are dedicated.* It seems to me on general grounds 
highly improbable, that George of Cappadocia could have 
had anything to do with the conversion of the Magyars. 
He belongs to the fourth century, when Arianism, as the 
religion of the court, was fashionable and dominant. Attila 
did not invade Europe till the fifth, when the reign of 
Arianism was already over. Moreover, the Hungarians con- 
tinued heathens for five hundred years after this time. 
Their general conversion dates, if I mistake not, from the 
tenth century, when they became the objects of a competi- 
tive proselytism from the Greek and Roman Churches. 
George, after all, Arian as he was, and saint as he may have 
been, was not a very respectable personage ; and for the 
credit of our Transylvanian friends we need not, I think, be 
very anxious to establish any close spiritual relationship 
between them. 

It is difficult to describe the singular impression produced 
by finding oneself among a people whose political sentiments 
and religious belief so closely resemble our own, but whose 
language is so entirely novel and strange, whose traditions 
carry them back to some unexplored depth of central Asia, 
and whose features bear to this day a marked oriental type. 
In spite of this difference of origin, the institutions and the 
manners of the Magyar race have a remarkable similarity to 
those of England, and for England they entertain a reveren- 
tial regard. Their ancient institutions, though resting on 
a basis essentially aristocratic, are instinct with the same 
spirit of manly freedom which inspired our own barons 
* I may notice, however, as a singular coincidence, that in the ‘‘Scriptum 
Fratrum Transylvanorum,” giving an account of the proceedings against Davidis, 
and forming a part of the documents printed in the ‘‘ Defensio,” &c., mention 
is made, p. 248, of the Feast of St. George, as a day on which a meeting had 
been appointed : ‘‘instabat festum divi Georgii ad quod partialia comitia indicta 
erant.” But as this meeting was hostile to Davidis, the supposed Arianism 
of George availed him nothing. 
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when they wrung Magna Charta from John. The Bulla 
Aurea, which, among other remarkable articles, contains a 
provision against arbitrary imprisonment by the crown, and 
authorizes armed resistance to its encroachments, secured 
the personal liberties of the whole body of their nobles or 
freemen as early as the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
only seven years later than the famous meeting at Runny- 
mede. With the growth of the true spirit of liberty, their 
patriotic nobles are renouncing their exclusive privileges. 
The invidious distinction of races is legally abolished. The 
peasantry are emancipated from subjection to the lords of the 
soil and relieved from exclusive taxation. The equality of all 
religions before the law is being proclaimed ; and the release 
of commerce from its old bonds will be among the certain 
results of achieved and consummated independence. In the 
manners of the Hungarians there is a certain air of reserve 
and latent hauteur which is thoroughly English, and the un- 
mistakeable indication of self-reliance and determination. 
Judging from those with whom I had the opportunity of 
conversing, I should say, the predominant tone of political 
sentiment was strong Constitutionalism, equally remote 
from American Republicanism and French Imperialism, 
something corresponding to the more liberal and advanced 
type of English Whiggism—with a revived and ardent 
loyalty, since the recent change in Austrian policy, to the 
person of the sovereign as King of Hungary, not as Emperor 
of Austria, with whom as such they profess to have no 
political relations.* 

Unitarianism, our Transylvanian friends think, had pro- 
bably an origin in their country independent of the influ- 
ence of Blandrata. Blandrata was in every sense a bad 
man, whom no one would like to regard as the founder of 
any Christian church. His history is so well known, that 
I need not repeat it here. Francis Davidis, whom he so 


* T met with a curious instance of their extreme sensitiveness to this distine- 
tion soon after I arrived in Hungary. Standing on the suspension-bridge at 
Buda-Pesth, I asked a gentleman who was passing, if the building I saw oppo- 
site was the Imperial palace (kaiserlicher Palast). He turned sharp round, 
and said, ‘‘ Emperor! we have no Emperor; that is the King’s palace” (ké- 
niglicher Palast). I apologized for my mistake, and said I was an Englishman, 
and the English, he knew, had always had strong sympathies with the Hunga- 
rian struggle for freedom. He immediately held out his hand, and said with 
a significant smile, ‘I am a bad German” (Ich bin cin schlechter Deutscher ). 
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treacherously betrayed and ruined, was an eloquent and 
learned preacher in Clausenburg, who had already passed 
through the preliminary stages of Lutheranism and Calvin- 
ism. The Unitarian question had already been discussed in 
Hungary proper, where it excited great interest. It was a 
disputation conducted by Blandrata and Davidis at Alba 
Julia, the modern Stuhlweissenburg, against the orthodox, 
which made such an impression on the mind of the young 
sovereign of Transylvania, John Sigismund, that he embraced 
Unitarian views, and was induced to issue the proclamation 
of general religious freedom at Torda in 1568. Some remark- 
able men appear to have agreed with Davidis as to the im- 
propriety of praying and offering divine homage to Christ— 
regarding it in the same idolatrous light as the worship of 
the Virgin and the Saints. Among these were Somerus and 
James Paleologus, successively Rectors of the Gymnasium 
at Clausenburg. The latter was a Greek from Chios, of the 
imperial line at Constantinople.* He was burnt at Rome 
for his opinions in 1585. Blandrata was said at first to 
have entertained the same views; and he had united with 
Davidis in inviting Somerus from Germany to Clausenburg. 
It is interesting to remark, that in the earliest notices we 
meet with of the Unitarian church at Clausenburg, it is 
constantly associated with a gymnasium ; as if one of the 
main objects of its founders had been to secure the continu- 
ance of sound learning, as indispensable to the growth of 
religious knowledge and the safety of religious freedom. 
The influence of the humanists of those days is distinctly 
perceptible in all these movements. It is supposed, there- 
fore, not without good grounds, that influences must have 
been already working strongly in the popular mind in favour 
of simple Unitarianism, which the following circumstance 
is said to have brought all at once to a head. The people 
were assembled in the market-place, all alive to the exciting 
questions which in that age kept men’s minds in a perpetual 
ferment, when Davidis, suddenly mounting one of those 
curious rounded boulders which may still be seen scattered 
over the face of the country, addressed the multitude with 
such earnestness and persuasiveness on behalf of the Uni- 


* “(Ry imperatorum Constantinopolitanorum prosapia satus. Sandius, 
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tarian views which he had himself embraced, that they 
hailed his sentiments with acclamation, and, raising their 
pastor on their shoulders, rushed with him into the adjoining 
church, which had hitherto been Catholic, but of which the 
Unitarians henceforth kept possession till 1718. On what 
authority this story rests, whether it is contained in any 
written document of the time, or is simply a local tradition, I 
do not know. It was narrated to me as a fact, of which there 
was no doubt, by some of the present Unitarian ministers 
of Clausenburg, when I was shewn the boulder from which 
Davidis is said to have preached ; nor does it appear to me 
in any way incredible. The boulder itself has passed through 
several migrations. It was removed from its original site 
in the market-place, to the house of an Unitarian gentleman 
outside the walls; and thence it has been brought to one 
of the side doors of the Unitarian church, where I saw it, 
and where it is proposed to have an inscription graven on it 
recording the tradition of which it is the subject. Davidis, 
I need hardly say to the readers of this Review, differed 
from the Polish Unitarians or Socinians in carrying out to 
its legitimate consequences the doctrine of the simple hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ, and denying that religious worship 
could properly be rendered to a human being. For this 
logical consistency he incurred the malignant hostility and 
persecution of Blandrata, in which, unfortunately for his 
own reputation, Faustus Socinus, indirectly at least, joined. 
Davidis was suspended from his ministerial functions, and 
died in confinement. A great reaction followed. Out of 
two hundred and fifty ministers, only sixteen or eighteen 
stood firm by the principles of Davidis, and refused to sub- 
scribe the formula introduced by the influence of the Polish 
brethren through Blandrata and Faustus Socinus.* This is 
a dark page in the history of Unitarianism, which one would 
gladly, if possible, erase, but which serves to shew that the 
spirit of persecution, when motive and opportunity occur for 
indulging it, is not confined to any form of doctrinal belief.+ 

By the present generation of Unitarians in Clausenburg, 





* Script. Fratr. Transylvan., p. 278. 

+ The following epitaph, purporting to have been written by Davidis him- 
self, was given me by Bishop Kriza. It would appear from this that he was 
not thrown into the public prison, but confined within the walls of a private 
house. For the credit of his persecutors, we are glad it was so. The lines have 
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Davidis’s name is held in profound veneration. They look 
up to him as the real founder of their church. His works, 
both in Latin and in Hungarian, which are becoming rare, 
are hunted up with great eagerness, and are said by those 
who have studied them, to contain some very advanced 
views, quite in anticipation of the present day. For myself, 
Iam only acquainted with his replies to Blandrata, which 
are necessarily limited in object. He has, however, in these 
replies, effectually repelled the charge of Judaizing and 


nothing to recommend them beyond being a curious and interesting record of 

the belief and feeling of the time. They breathe, as the reader will perceive, 

an intense Unitarianism. 

“ Epitaphium Francisci Davidis, qui propter Religionem Unitariam officio 
suo degradatus est ; Deve inter privatos parietes reliquum vite exegit ; 
idque in marmore exsculpendum desideravit. 

‘*Servivi patriz bis denos impiger annos, 

Integritasque mea est sepe probata Duci; 

Nunc patrie invisus: si crimen queris, id unum est, 
Unum non trinum me coluisse Deum. 

Sic pietas crimen, dum non imitabile Numen 
In plures timui multiplicare deos ; 

Dumque individuum ac totum sine partibus ullis 
In tria partiri religione vetor ; 

Finitum immenso misceri et numen in unum 
Confundi sancte dum pia lingua negat ; 

Dum veritus genitum ingenito exeequare Parenti, 
Qui sibi sufficiens nescit habere parem ; 

Captivare mez jussus dictamina mentis 
Dum falsum ceca credere nolo fide ; 

Quod quondam evomuit petulante Sabellius ore, 
Dum pius infandum dogma recuso sequi ; 

Dumque Infinitum, quem non complectitur ether, 
Virgineo erubui claudere ventre Deum ; 

Hunc dum diffiteor vagiisse, famemque sitimque 
Infantem in cunis lacte levasse nego ; 

Dum nego possibile, hunc diros tremuisse dolores, 
Et tandem infami succubuisse neci ; 

Dum linguam temerare piam, dum falsa fatendo 
Ingenuam mentem conscelerare pudet. 

Asserui verum, et mysteria ficta negavi; 
Hoc scelus, impietas; hoc mihi causa mali; 

Hoc merui penas. Sera hoc mirabitur etas 
Quando Deum pura religione colet; 

Quando omnis cedet cxci persuasio falsi ; 
Quando superstitio vana relinquet humum ; 

Quando Deum verum, non trinum homoiision Orbis 
Antiqua rursus simplicitate colet. 

Da, Deus, ut redeat prisci constantia veri 
Terrasque antiquum fas pietasque regat. 

Nunc captivantes nostre dictamina mentis 

Errores, sanctam credimus esse fidem.” 
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Mahometanizing brought against him by his accusers. No 
one who reads what he has written, can doubt the depth 
and sincerity of his Christian faith, whatever they may 
think occasionally of the soundness of his scriptural exe- 
gesis. He has argued also most powerfully and conclusively 
against a duality of divine persons. Mr. Alexander Jakab, 
brother of the Mr. Jakab who visited England several years 
ago, and whom some may perhaps recollect as present at 
the laying of the foundation-stone of Hope-Street church in 
Liverpool, is a great collector of rare old Unitarian books, 
of which his library in Clausenburg possesses a considerable 
number. Out of this collection he very kindly presented 
me with an exegetical work of Davidis on the Bible, printed 
in a clear, firm type, at Clausenburg in 1571, which he 
described as liber rarissimus, and which, from its being 
written in Magyar, I regret I am unable to use. 

Although I apprehend most of the present Unitarians in 
Transylvania, at least the younger portion of them, hold the 
views of Davidis respecting the worship of Christ, yet there 
was at first, as I have shewn, and so there has continued to 
be down to the present century, a considerable difference of 
opinion on the subject,—the majority perhaps till lately pro- 
fessing views more in accordance with those of the Socinians 
of Poland. There subsisted for a long time a close connection 
and constant intercourse, political and religious, between 
Hungary and Poland. The mother of John Sigismund, the 
Unitarian sovereign of Transylvania, who first proclaimed a 
general religious freedom, was a Polish princess. After the 
Jesuits had succeeded, in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in driving the Unitarians out of Poland, many Polish 
families of distinction sought refuge in Clausenburg, where 
they permanently settled, and where, till quite a recent 
period, they had a church of their own, in which the service 
was conducted in Polish. The descendants of these families 
have for the most part continued faithful to their Unitarian 
principles, but through marriage and other inevitable influ- 
ences have been gradually absorbed into the general mass 
of the Magyar population. I was shewn in the principal 
street of Clausenburg, the spot where their church and school 
ouce stood. Bishop Kriza’s wife is descended from a female 
branch of the family of the well-known Socinian writer, Wis- 
sowatius, one of the “Fratres Poloni.’ It may be assumed 
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that these Polish exiles would adhere to the peculiar type of 
Unitarianism which they brought with them out of their 
native country ; and as they were persons of culture and 
good social position, they would naturally exert some influ- 
ence on their neighbours. It seems, therefore, in itself most 
probable, and this is confirmed by documentary evidence 
still extant, that the phase of Unitarianism prevalent in 
Transylvania down into the present century, agreed in the 
article of the worship of Christ, with proper Socinian- 
ism ; though it is at the same time not unlikely, that there 
were always individuals, perhaps even a congregation here 
and there under the influence of particular ministers, who 
adhered to the simpler and more consistent views of Davidis. 
A manuscript Confession of Faith, translated from the 
Magyar into Latin, given me by Bishop Kriza, and bearing 
the name of Michael Szent Abraham, of the date 1752 
which, though generally regarded as apocryphal, the Bishop 
thought might be taken as evidence of the views of some 
leading persons among the Unitarians at that period,—opens 
with a complaint of the fluctuating and unsettled state of 
popular opinion respecting the articles of faith, so that 
many, it says, are Unitarians only in name ; and it proposes 
as a remedy for the evil, to set forth a general declaration 
of belief, which may serve as a guide to Unitarians through 
life.* This Confession requires belief in Christ as born of 
a Virgin by the Holy Spirit, i.e. “ex virtute sive voluntate 
Dei,” and as the author of all things in the new creation 
or regeneration—as having nothing in common with the 
essence, person or nature of God the Father, but still God 
in a simple sense, and worthy of adoration ; denies, on the 
other hand, the personality and the adorableness of the 
Holy Spirit, as being only the power or virtue by which 
God spake in the prophets, and still guides the faithful into 
all truth. It is mainly directed against the peculiar dogmas 
of the Roman Catholic Church, denying original sin, the 
real presence, the worship of saints, the use of the rosary, 
and the absolving power of the priesthood—conceding, at 
the same time, to the ministers of the Unitarian communion, 





* It has the form of an episcopal encyclic, and the title in Latin runs thus: 
**Confessio fidei Unitariorum in Transylvania, quam Michael Szent Abraham, 
Superintendens anno 1752 suis asseclis hungarice hisce litteris encyclicis pro- 
posuit,”” 
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the power of dissolving marriages and of granting to the 
parties separated the permission to marry again, “ quoties- 
cunque necessitas tulerit.”. The persons to whom this cir- 
cular is addressed are entitled, “ Honorabiles Domini, dilecti 
in Christo Fratres,” and must have been, I presume, the 
heads of the churches or local consistories throughout Tran- 
sylvania. When we keep in mind the present simple and 
comparatively humble condition of the Transylvanian 
churches, the somewhat stately style of the concluding para- 
graph is amusing. But it must not be forgotten, that the 
Unitarians as a body belonged then to a higher social posi- 
tion than now, and the old medizval phraseology was still 
current. “This, then, is a true Confession of our sacred 
Unitarian Religion, which it was right to communicate to 
your Lordships (vestris Dominationibus). Wherefore, let 
your Lordships frequently meet together, and communicate 
it to one another, and imprint it on your minds, and firmly 
abide by it.” 

In a Confession of Faith put forth with the sanction of 
the government towards the end of 1782 (in consequence 
probably of the recent Toleration Act of Joseph IL), we 
find a similar article respecting the worship of Christ. 
“In his most holy name,” it is declared, “we invoke the 
Father.” “Him, as our eternal King and Lord, to whom 
the Father has given all power in heaven and on earth, we 
address with the supplications of a divine worship and 
adore” (supplices divino cultu adoramus, et invocamus). 
Christ, it affirms, suffered for our sins on the cross, and was 
a victim and a propitiation ; but the chief stress is laid on 
imitating his example, and on obedience, of which the sub- 
stance consists in the love of God and our neighbour, for 
faith can only become operative through love.* The short 
notice at the end of this Confession is interesting and in- 
structive. “Such is the brief and simple Confession of 
Faith put forth by our ancestors, who did not hesitate to 
seal it by various sufferings and even by their own blood. 
In which if any one should seem to find anything wanting, 
we refer him to the source from which these statements are 
drawn, we mean Holy Scripture ; for that we acknowledge 





* “Quorum” (scil. preceptorum Dei) ‘‘summa in eo continetur, ut Deo et 
Proximo debitam charitatem exhibeamus; Fides enim per charitatem debet esse 
operans,”’ 
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as our sole Rule of Faith, clear and full, and containing all 
things necessary to salvation—the final standard and crite- 
rion of belief and hope and practice. The Old and New 
Testament we embrace with our whole heart and profess 
with our lips, and the Apostolic Symbol we follow with 
supreme veneration. Whosoever, then, shall affirm that we 
profess any other doctrine than this, we are prepared to 
shew in every place and on every occasion, with God’s help, 
that he is both the subject and the cause of the greatest 
misapprehension” (longe eum fallt et fallere). The same 
view of Christ’s relation to the human race after his ascen- 
sion into heaven, is more scientifically developed in the 
very clear and able Exposition of Unitarian Belief, published 
anonymously, under the imperial sanction, at Clausenburg 
in 1787, but generally understood to be from the pen of the 
learned Michael de Szent Abraham, whose memory is still 
cherished with profound veneration in the Transylvanian 
churches.* In this work, while Christ’s nature is declared to 

* Its full title is—‘‘ Summa Universe Theologie Christiane secundum Uni- 
tarios, in usum auditorum Theologie concinnata et edita.” In a copy of this 
work presented to Manchester New College by Mr. Stephen Kovics, a Transyl- 
vanian, in 1845, the following interesting notice is inserted on a fly-leaf, which 
I here translate from the autograph of Mr. Kovacs. ‘This work was the pro- 
duction of Michael Lombard de Szent Abraham, who was Bishop or Superin- 
tendent of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania from 1737 to 1758. The 
decree of Joseph II. authorizing its publication is couched in the following terms : 
‘The MS. forwarded to the government with the title, ‘Summa Univ. Theol.,’ 
&c., is now returned to the Transylvanian authorities with the remark, that its 
impression is the more readily granted, as, besides that this religion is one of 
those recognized in Transylvania, the tone of tolerant moderation pervading the 
work may well serve as a model for other religious writings.’ Signed, Charles, 
Count Palfy, in accordance with his Majesty’s commands,”’—No obscure trace is 
discernible in this language of the rationalistic tendency of Joseph’s own views. 
On the other hand, it should be noticed as indicative of a different state of things 
previously, that this work must have lain in MS. for nearly thirty years without 
obtaining permission to be printed, and that when it did appear, it was pub- 
lished anonymously. It is evidence of the danger with which such works were 
put forth, that they often make no mention of the time and place of publication. 
This is the case with the exegetical work against Trinitarianism of George 
Enjedin, who was Superintendent of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania at 
the close of the sixteenth century, and died in 1597. It was first printed in 
Transylvania, where it was prohibited and many copies publicly burnt. It was 
afterwards reprinted in Belgium ; but in both editions all notice of date and 
place is wanting. In Latin, this work is said to be now very rare. I have a 
copy, kindly presented to me by a former pupil during my recent visit to 
Transylvania. A Hungarian translation of it is more commonly met with. In 
like manner, the Polish brethren, after their retreat into Holland, disguised the 
place of publication under a fictitious name. Irenopolis was their designation 
of Amsterdam. 
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be properly human, and his complete subordination to the 
Father is strongly insisted on, it is at the same time distinctly 
affirmed, that the man Christ Jesus is a true God and to be 
honoured with a divine worship. It is then shewn, that the 
word God is used throughout Scripture in various senses 
and applied with various gradations ; and the whole doc- 
trine is thus logically summed up: “In what sense the 
notion of divinity is applicable to any being, must be defined 
not from the term itself, but from the nature of the subject 
of which it is predicated ; for predicates ought to be ex- 
plained according to the nature of their subjects.”* 

The Transylvanian Unitarians, like their Polish brethren, 
were rigid scripturalists. Indeed, the Sufficiency of Scripture 
was the fundamental principle of primitive Protestantism. 
In the work from which I have just quoted, this principle 
is broadly laid down: “ Whatsoever things are not contained 
in Holy Scripture, we are not obliged under pain of damna- 
tion to assert and do; but what things are contained therein, 
we are not at liberty to deny.” In the licence to preach and 
administer the sacraments given to young ministers on their 
ordination (according to the form used to this day, as it was 
recently at Torda), the liberty to teach, explain and profess all 
the mysteries of the Christian religion, is expressly limited 
by the following condition, which I transcribe verbatim from 
the printed formula now before me, signed by the Bishop and 
the Notary General of the Consistory: “with the distinct 
understanding, however, that he is not allowed to recede 
even a hair’s breadth from the recognized Christian Con- 
fession most clearly expressed in the Holy Scriptures, by 
employing any words or propositions of vague and inde- 
terminate signification not expressed in Holy Scripture.”+ 
This restriction is itself again qualified and almost neutral- 


* “Qualis divinitatis notio cuique competat, non ex ipso termino est defi- 


niendum, sed ex natura subjecti, de quo predicatur: predicata enim secundum 
naturam subjectorum debent explicari.” (Pars ii. cap. 2, De Persona Jesu 
Christi.) This is acute, but does not exhaust the difficulty ; which is, whether 
the vis termini in Deus does not of itself exclude the possibility of being predi- 
cated of the subject, homo. When Deus is applied to the Supreme Being and 
to any creature, though the word is the same, it represents an idea perfectly 
distinct in the two cases. 

+ ‘‘Ita tamen, ne vel apicem ab agnita et in Scripturis Sacris clarissime 
expressa confessione Christiana eidem recedere fas sit, adhibendo voces vel pro- 
positiones vage et indeterminate significationis in Scriptura Sacra non ex 
pressas.” The italics are mine. 
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ized by the appeal to Reason as the final judge, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “All controversies must be brought to the 
supreme standard of Holy Scripture ; but to decide on these 
controversies and to interpret Scripture, is the function of 
Reason as judge.” (Procem. § xlviii.) Moreover, a vague 
latitude of interpretation is opened in the following article : 
“ Neither is the whole truth always the true sense of Scrip- 
ture. Every truth is not everywhere expressed ; nor does 
any passage of Scripture taken at will, prove every kind of 
truth. The words of Scripture have only that sense which 
God, the supreme Interpreter, intended them to have.”* 
The attempt to reconcile incompatible conditions, the recog- 
nition of an authoritative Scripture on one hand, and the 
acknowledgment of Reason as final judge on the other, has 
been a constant snare to Protestantism; and the inconse- 
quentialities and forced interpretations to which it inevitably 
leads, are conspicuous not only in the general controversy 
of the earlier Unitarians with their orthodox opponents, but 
also not unfrequently in the narrower ground of argument 
taken by Davidis and his followers against the Polish Soci- 
nians. 

In this somewhat vague and fluctuating form, only im- 
perfectly defined by the Confessions and Declarations to 
which I have just referred, Unitarianism has prolonged its 
existence in Transylvania to the present day. It first 
acquired a legal existence under the general proclamation 
of religious freedom put forth by John Sigismund, himself 
an Unitarian, at Torda in 1568. It subsequently acquired a 
distinct place among the four recognized religions of Tran- 
sylvania, by the various capitulations, edicts and rescripts 
of successive princes, kings and emperors.f Though their 
legal status has never been formally taken from them, the 
Unitarians of Transylvania have constantly had great diffi- 
culty in maintaining it. Though nominally equal, they 
have been depressed and discouraged beyond any of the 


* *¢ Neque omnis veritas semper est verus Scripture sensus ; non omne verum 
ubique dicitur, nec quivis Scripture locus quamcunque veritatem probat: verba 
Scripture eum tantum habent sensum quem summus interpres Deus voluit esse.” 
(Ibid. § xlvi.) 

¢ These, with accompanying dates, are enumerated on the margin of the first 
page of the ‘‘ Confessio,” put forth with the sanction of the government in 1782, 

luded 


to which T have already alluded. 
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other religions of the country. Always an object of suspi- 
cion and jealousy, especially whenever the Jesuits acquired 
influence in the government, they seem nevertheless at one 
time to have possessed weight, numbers and social position. 
Many of the native nobility, some of the oldest families in 
the country, belonged to them. The principal church in 
Clausenburg—an elegant medizval structure—was theirs ; 
and they had there, besides smaller gymnasia in different 
parts of the country, a gymnasium and a college conducted 
by men of eminent learning and supported by liberal endow- 
ments. A wood was pointed out to me in the neighbour- 
hood of Clausenburg, which had once formed a part of their 
college property. Their gentry and nobility, like those of 
the Huguenots in France, were gradually seduced from their 
faith by the insidious policy of the Court, which never con- 
ferred any office or distinction on the professor of Unitarian- 
ism. A few have been proof against such temptations, and 
continue to this day faithful to the religion of their forefa- 
thers. On the road between Torda and Clausenburg, we 
passed a spacious chateau belonging to the Countess Banffy, 
whose maiden name was Bethlen, and who is descended from 
the brother of Bethlen Gabor, an ancient prince of Transyl- 
vania and one of the strongest upholders of Protestant free- 
dom. This lady still adheres zealously to her hereditary Uni- 
tarianism ; but of her three daughters, who married Catholic 
noblemen, only one remains an Unitarian. The heaviest loss 
of the Unitarians occurred early in the last century. It had 
become the mistaken and mischievous policy of the House 
of Hapsburg, to introduce a complete system of centraliza- 
tion throughout the Austrian dominions, and in particular 
to make Hungary at once German and Catholic. The 
greatest obstacle to this design was naturally found in the 
Unitarians, whose principles, from their marked and peculiar 
character and their inherent spirit of freedom, were invin- 
cibly opposed to amalgamation with any orthodox faith. 
They had to be dealt with, therefore, in a very summary 
manner. Their church in Clausenburg was taken from them 
by military violence and given back to the Catholics. Their 
college and gymnasium were broken up by the sequestration 
of the endowments on which they had hitherto mainly de- 
pended for their support. A similar wrong was perpetrated 
at Torda. How they maintained their intellectual and spi- 
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ritual life under such heavy reverses, and in the face of a 
hostile government and bigoted priesthood, I do not know. 
That it was not extinguished is evident from the present state 
of the Unitarian body in Transylvania ; and that the theo- 
logical training of their ministers was not unprovided for, we 
have clear proof in the learned manual of Szent Abraham, 
which was drawn up specially for that purpose, and must 
have been composed in the midst of these discouragements. 

The hard treatment of the Unitarians stimulated the 
efforts of friends on their behalf. In the chamber of the 
Consistory at Clausenburg, is a coat of arms with the name 
and titles of one of the greatest benefactors of the Tran- 
sylvanian Unitarians. This was Ladislaus Suki de Suk. 
He belonged to one of the most ancient families of the 
country, which possessed by right of first occupation (jwre 
prime occupationis, something like a Norman descent with 
us) a large tract of territory between the rivers Szamos and 
Maros. His ancestors had rendered eminent services to 
their country as statesmen and warriors. He was the last 
male representative of his family. He was born at Suk in 
1741, and completed his studies in the Unitarian College 
at Clausenburg in 1760. He led a very retired life on his 
property at Suk, and never accepted any office from govern- 
ment, but devoted himself to the improvement of his estate, 
and became the first agriculturist in his county. He never 
married, in order, as he has stated in his will, that he 
might leave the bulk of his property, all that he possibly 
could, to the persecuted Unitarians, to whose principles he 
was zealously attached, and in whose wrongs he deeply 
sympathized. He died in March 1792, and left more than 
79,000 florins, nearly £8000 sterling (which at that time 
and in that country was a considerable sum), for the benefit 
of the Church and College at Clausenburg. Out of this 
sum the present buildings have been erected. He had 
two sisters, whose descendants are still Unitarians, and 
maintain a few of the yet remaining links which connect 
their body with the old aristocracy of the country. Two 
representatives of this noble family were present at the 
recent celebration at Torda. The great majority of the pre- 
sent Unitarian churches in Transylvania were built, I have 
been informed, since the close of the last century. 

Some years ago another attempt was made to crush the 
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logical training of their ministers was not unprovided for, we 
have clear proof in the learned manual of Szent Abraham, 
which was drawn up specially for that purpose, and must 
have been composed in the midst of these discouragements. 
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Unitarian interest, which like the former proved unsuccess- 
ful. On the insidious pretext of sustaining the respectability 
of the boty, the Austrian government refused its sanction 
to the existence of any school or college, which could not 
produce evidence of the possession of what they considered 
adequate funds to support it in efficiency—well knowing 
that the actual resources of the Unitarians could not meet 
the demand, and hoping by this stroke of policy to close up 
for ever the fountain of their spiritual life. The consequence 
was an earnest appeal from the Transylvanian Unitarians 
to their co-religionists in England and America for help, 
with a prompt and liberal response from both those coun- 
tries, which not only relieved the Transylvanians from their 
immediate difficulty, but has had the effect, I believe, of 
placing their whole scholastic system on a firmer and more 
solid basis ever since. This, too, was the commencement 
of a closer intercourse between the Unitarians of Transyl- 
vania and England, which I trust will from this time forth 
ever become more cordial and fruitful. It has led, among 
other results, to the sending of young men from Transylvania 
to complete their studies in Manchester New College, some 
of whom are now filling positions of importance in their 
native country. The old policy of the Austrian government 
(which has of late happily changed) was one of insult and 
annoyance. For some reason or other, the title of Bishop, 
which is given to the head of all the recognized religions in 
Transylvania, was kept in abeyance among the Unitarians.* 
The prohibition, whatever it was, has now been withdrawn ; 
and the restoration of his ancient title to their ecclesiastical 
head was the occasion of great rejoicing, as an indication of 
recovered position and equal status with the other recog- 
nized religions. As a further expression of the friendly 
feeling of the present government, Bishop Kriza has recently 
been made a Geheimrath (privy councillor), which, though 
merely a titular distinction, unconnected with any function 
or emolument, has a value for the same reason that gave 
weight to the resumption of the title of Bishop. 

Though nominally on the same legal footing with the Cal- 


* In the Protestant churches it is equivalent to Superintendent, and, as 
Bishop Kriza explained it to me, means simply primus inter pares; that is, the 
Bishop belongs to the same order as the presbyters, or ministers of the indivi- 
dual churches or congregations, 
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vinists and the Lutherans, the Unitarians have been less 
favourably treated. The Calvinists, if Iam not mistaken, 
have been allowed to retain their ancient endowments and 
are comparatively rich. The Bishop of the Lutherans, who 
embrace all the Saxon districts, and as being a German ele- 
ment have been fostered by the Austrian government, enjoys 
a handsome allowance of seven or eight hundred pounds a 
year, and an episcopal residence at Hermanstadt, furnished 
by the State. All this, however, has not worked pure evil to 
the Unitarians. It has thrown them on their own resources, 
and stimulated them to efforts which have quickened their 
inward life. Though they are the least numerous and 
wealthy of the four Transylvanian churches, I was assured 
by an impartial witness, that they are the most liberal and 
active in support of their own institutions ; and that their 
clergy stand high, as compared with those of other denomi- 
nations, for the purity of their morals, the simplicity of their 
manners, and their fidelity to their ministerial duties. As 
there is as yet no State provision for popular education in 
Hungary, the maintenance of its schools and colleges de- 
volves upon each religious denomination ; and where there 
are no local endowments (which at present are few and 
small), these have to be supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of their members. This self-imposed tax for edu- 
cation falls heavily on some of the poorer class. To replace 
the heavy losses incurred a century ago by the Unitarians, 
benefactions are continually dropping in from wealthy and 
zealous individuals. I heard of several already left, and 
some more that were expected; so that, on the whole, I 
conclude, that the legal status and the social and financial 
condition of the Transylvanian Unitarians stands on a firmer 
basis and is more generally prosperous now than it has been 
for the last hundred years at least. In visiting the different 
institutions of the Unitarians at Clausenburg, one discerns 
the not obscure traces of a system conceived on a grander 
scale in more auspicious times, when the wealth and nobi- 
lity of the country were on their side, and there was the 
possibility of their religion becoming under native princes 
predominant in the land. The College at Clausenburg 
still retains something of the ground-work of an University 
with its four faculties. Of these, that of Theology is now 
the principal : though Arts and Philosophy are cultivated ; 
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and I believe there is still a school of Law connected with 
it. That of Medicine has been separated and removed else- 
where. Among other public benefits projected by the pre- 
sent liberal government, one is the foundation of a proper 
University at Clausenburg. This will of course absorb all 
the secular faculties, and leave Theology to the care of the 
several denominations. In that case the Unitarian College 
will become, what Manchester New College now is, simply 
a school of Philosophy and Theology, providing for the pre- 
liminary discipline of its alwmni through its connection 
with a larger and more general institution. 

Unitarianism in Transylvania, notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of its doctrine and ritual, has preserved to this day 
some features of the old episcopal discipline. The churches 
under the superintendence of the Bishop are distributed into 
eight circles (Kreise), over each of which presides an Arch- 
deacon, who carries out within his particular district the more 
general supervision of the Bishop. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the Unitarians appear to have had 
gymnasia in every principal town in the country. Most of 
these have disappeared amidst the persecutions and devas- 
tations to which the Magyar race, and the Unitarians more 
especially, were long exposed from the Turks and the Ger- 
mans. Three only now remain, the principal one at Clausen- 
burg ; and two others, that at Torda, which last year had 164 
scholars, and that at Keresztur in the Sekler-land, which 
had 173. In these gymnasia the pupils board and lodge in 
the school-house. The college and gymnasium at Clausen- 
burg were built between the years 1793 and 1806, from the 
benefaction of Ladislaus Suki already mentioned. In the 
two institutions there are nine professors and ten teachers ; 
four elementary and eight gymnasial classes ; besides a three 
years theological course. The salaries are very small, even 
allowing for the greater cheapness of living. Each professor 
has 420 florins per annum; the teachers only 70 florins 
each, but then they are boarded in the college, and are per- 
mitted to take private pupils. When youths have gone 
through their course at Torda and Keresztur, they pass on 
to the higher classes at Clausenburg. The teachers are for 
the most part supplied from theological students who have 
finished their course. At Clausenburg during the last year 
there were 298 scholars, exclusive of 36 divinity students. 
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At present throughout Transylvania there are 106 Unitarian 
congregations, with as many ministers and schoolmasters ; 
for to each church a school is always attached ; and there 
are sometimes smaller congregations in connection with the 
larger ones. The number of children of both sexes educated 
in these congregational schools amounted, according to the 
school report of last year, to 5032.*—It was under these 
more favourable circumstances and brighter hopes, that I 
was invited by the Unitarians of Transylvania to attend the 
Tercentenary of the foundation of their Church under a 
general proclamation of religious freedom at Torda in 1568. 
The interest and significance of the occasion will perhaps 
be the better understood and appreciated from the foregoing 
rapid survey of Unitarian history in Transylvania. 
Accompanied by my daughter, I arrived in the last week 
of August at Grosswardein, a considerable and apparently 
flourishing town on the eastern verge of the great plain of 
Hungary, nearly in the centre of the vast space enclosed 
within the Carpathians. So far we had been conveyed by 
steam over land and water ; but at Grosswardein the rail- 
way abandoned us; and I engaged a comfortable carriage 
with a pair of horses to take us a two day’s journey to 
Clausenburg. Here first we distinctly realized to ourselves 
how far we were from home, and that we were completely 
among strangers. Our driver could only speak Hungarian, 
of which we understood not a word ; our route lay through 
a district inhabited by Wallachs; and it was only when 
we came across a person here and there of better education, 
who could speak German, that we were able to ask a ques- 
tion or obtain any information. But the roads were excel- 
lent, macadamized as in England; the country beautiful ; 
and if at the inns we roughed it a little now and then, 
especially in the arraugements for sleeping, yet the interest 
and novelty of the journey abundantly compensated for 
small inconveniences. We were glad, however, to re-enter 
civilized life, and look once more on the faces of friends, 
and hear again an intelligible speech, on reaching Clausen- 
burg. We were agreeably surprised with Clausenburg. It 
is a clean, bright, cheerful-looking town, with well-paved 


* I am indebted for these statistical details to the accurate information of my 
friend Mr. Benczedi, formerly a student in Manchester New College, and now 
Director of the Gymnasium and Professor of Natural Philosophy at Clausenburg. 
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streets, good shops, cafés and handsome houses, and a con- 
siderable portion of its old walls and gateways still remain- 
ing to invest it with a lingering air of former grandeur. 
In the winter, when it is the residence of the Transylvanian 
gentry and nobility, with its casino and its theatre and a 
lively interchange of private gaieties and hospitalities, it 
must have all the attractions of a small capital. Shortly 
after our arrival, we were waited on by a former pupil and 
a gentleman whom I had previously known in England. 
They had been expecting us at another hotel, where they 
had kindly prepared everything for our reception. They 
were soon joined by the Bishop, Kriza,—a man of beaming 
countenance and the most engaging manners and address, 
simple and unassuming as a child, but with that quiet 
unconscious dignity of gait and bearing which often accom- 
panies genuine simplicity of character. He spent the eve- 
ning with us, and we had much free talk on subjects of 
common interest. Our medium of intercourse was German. 
He gave us a cordial invitation to dine with him the next 
day at one o'clock ; in the afternoon we were to proceed to 
the country-house of our friend Mr. Paget, twenty-five miles 
from Clausenburg, and five beyond Torda. 

The next morning, accompanied by a former pupil and a 
friend, we visited the Church of the Unitarians and its asso- 
ciated institutions. The former is a plain and spacious 
building, with a lofty gallery at one end for the organ and 
choir, but wholly devoid of any pretension to architectural 
beauty. It was built in the years of depression and persecu- 
tion, to replace the more splendid edifice which had been 
taken from them by the Catholics. It bears on its front the 
simple inscription, “In honorem solius Dei.” The Gymna- 
sium and College adjoin the Church, with an inscription over 
the gate, “Musis et Virtutibus renovatum.” The Library 
forms a part of the same cluster of buildings. When I saw 
it, it was in a considerable state of confusion, being in pro- 
cess of removal to a larger and more convenient abode. 
Under the circumstances I could not very minutely examine 
it. It contains, I have no doubt, some curious old Unitarian 
theology ; though the rare books in this department are 
mostly in the hands of private collectors. It needs, I should 
say, an ampler supply of modern critical works. The pupils 
of the Gymnasium and College, with their teachers, reside 
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for the most part in the academical buildings. We saw 
some of their apartments, which are plain and scantily 
furnished, but well lighted and airy. Attached to the 
Church is a school for girls, which was unoccupied when 
we visited it, but seemed well provided with the materials 
for effective teaching and was remarkably neat and clean. 
At the end of a kind of corridor is a door which opens into 
the chamber where the Consistory hold their sittings. It 
is a plain room, chiefly occupied by a long table of green 
cloth, with chairs down the sides for the members, and one 
at the head for the Bishop. It is hung round with portraits 
and other memorials of former bishops and benefactors, and 
of a few strangers, including the late Mr. Tagart, who have 
visited Clausenburg. Among the valuables preserved in 
the Consistory is a curious MS. written mostly in Latin, 
but with Magyar documeuts interspersed, containing a his- 
tory of Transylvanian Unitarianism from its commencement. 
It was commenced by an Unitarian minister more than a 
hundred years ago, and was completed in its present form 
by another, the great-grandfather of Mr. Uzoni, recently a 
student in Manchester New College. As far as I recollect, 
it is a very bulky quarto, closely written, but in a clear 
hand. I was informed by Bishop Kriza that a transcript 
is now being made of this MS., with a translation of its 
Magyar contents, for the purpose of transmitting the copy 
when finished to England. 

The bishop’s house is close to the College. It is simple, 
but airy and pleasant. Indeed, the bishop, the pastor of 
the Church, and the professors and teachers of the Col- 
lege and Gymnasium, all live in the immediate vicinity 
of each other; so that the Hungarische Strasse, a broad 
and handsome street running down to one of the old gate- 
ways, forms a kind of academic locality. In the course of 
the morning we paid a visit to Mr. Ferenz, professor of 
theology in the College and head pastor of the Church, 
who enjoys a high reputation in Clausenburg outside his 
own denomination as a preacher. He introduced us to 
his wife, a simple, kind-looking, unaffected person, who 
entertained us with fruit and some of the splendid grapes 
from their own vineyard, for which this neighbourhood 
is celebrated. One of his children, a fine vigorous lad 
of about ten, recited to us a piece of Magyar poetry. We 
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then adjourned to the bishop’s close by, for dinner. It 
was marked, as might be expected, by the overflowing hos- 
pitality which is everywhere characteristic of Hungary, but 
it was further distinguished in its whole arrangement by a 
simple elegance and good taste, which betrayed the influ- 
ence of a presiding refinement like that of Madame Kriza, 
a very ladylike and agreeable person, who sat at the head 
of the table. The wine, of which A usbruch, a sort of Tokay, 
formed a part, was served with a kind of aerated water, 
which is usually drunk with it, and forms, especially in hot 
weather, a very refreshing beverage. The party consisted 
of the professors of the College. Our common medium of 
intercourse was German; and this, though not the native 
language of any one present, was still possessed sufficiently 
by all to keep up a pleasant and unbroken flow of conversa- 
tion. The Bishop, who is a man of wide general culture 
and of considerable literary reputation, is a member of the 
Hungarian Academy at Pesth. We did not sit long after 
dinner, but soon retired to the drawing-room, where, as is 
the custom of the country, there was a mutual bowing and 
curtseying on all sides, to mark the close of the feast. 
About three we set off in an open carriage for Gyéres, the 
country-seat of Mr. Paget, well known to the public by his 
excellent work on Hungary and Transylvania—accompanied 
by the Bishop’s son, who had recently been appointed to 
some government office in Pesth. We drove through the 
straggling gypsy suburb of Clausenburg, and ascended the 
long hill which commands from its brow a magnificent view 
of the town and its adjacent scenery—the broad vale in 
which it stands with the encircling hills, and in the far 
distance north and east the dim ridge of the Carpathians. 
The country through which we passed on our way to Gyéres 
was bold and varied, but somewhat bare, with a character 
which I think the French word dpre would well describe, 
anything but commonplace, not wholly unlike the some- 
what brusque and independent bearing of its inhabitants,— 
a striking contrast to the rich luxuriant meadows, the tall 
hedge-rows, the slow-winding streams and soft-swelling 
turf-clad hills—the blooming and garden-like appearance 
of southern England. We reached our place of destination 
when it was getting dusk, and were welcomed by Mr. Paget 
at the door with that frank and cordial courtesy, which set 
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us at once at our ease and made us feel at home. He intro- 
duced us to his wife, belonging to one of the most ancient 
families in the country, born Baroness Wesselenyi, a name 
of distinguished mark in the annals of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. Madame Paget speaks English readily, is well 
versed in the literature of modern Europe, and is herself an 
authoress. She proved to us the best of friends and a most 
sedulously attentive hostess. I cannot indeed too strongly 
express my grateful sense of the considerate kindness and 
generous hospitality of these excellent people. Without 
them, under a climate so peculiar and amidst manners so 
different from our own, our visit to Transylvania might 
have been far less agreeable and satisfactory than it was. 
We had moreover, beside the enjoyment of English com- 
forts and the facility of intercourse in our own tongue, an 
opportunity of seeing something of the interior arrange- 
ments and mode of living in a Hungarian gentleman’s 
country-house. For Mr. Paget, through long residence, his 
warm sympathy with the Hungarian struggle for freedom, 
in which he was himself a sufferer, and the connections 
of his marriage—is now completely identified with the 
native aristocracy, shares in their feelings and is interested 
in their objects. He belongs emphatically to the constitu- 
tional, as opposed to the extreme democratic party. Deak 
is with him the fitting representative and expression of true 
Hungarian policy. Yet with all this, Mr. Paget retains the 
warmest love and reverence for England, and continues 
firmly attached to his early principles and convictions. It 
was delightful to hear him talk in that remote land of old 
York days, and call up with affectionate interest the names 
of former tutors and fellow-students. We rested for a day 
quietly at Gyéres before the festivities commenced at Torda. 
In the interval Mr. Paget drove us over to his farm and 
vineyard at some distance from his house. He is exerting, 
I was informed, a very beneficial influence on the whole 
system of rural economy—introducing an improved breed 
of cattle, and paying particular attention to the cultivation 
of the vine, which he looks to as a great source of future 
wealth to Hungary. He has imported the finest vines from 
France and Germany, and planted them in various parts of 
his estate, carefully labelled as to origin and date, and 
placed under the superintendence of an experienced Winzer 
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from Switzerland,—with a view to notice the effect of climate, 
soil and culture on the produce. In conjunction with some 
native gentlemen, he has formed an association for the 
improvement of vine-culture, and laid out a model vineyard 
in the neighbourhood of Clausenburg. The wine from his 
own estate which we drank at his table, had a singularly 
pure flavour, as if not medicated with brandy and other 
ingredients by which wines are cooked for our market. 

On the afternoon of Saturday the 29th of August, there 
was to be a public entrance of the Bishop into Torda, with 
a procession. We intended to be present and join in the 
reception ; but from being misinformed as to the time, we 
arrived at Torda when it was all over. The afternoon 
unfortunately was wet; but the little town was all astir, 
gay with flags and planted fir-trees in the direction of the 
church, and parties were pouring into it from all sides in 
their curious old-fashioned wagen, drawn by two or four 
horses, to be ready for the festivities of the ensuing day. 
Every house, I was told, was full. It was an exuberant 
overtlow of universal hospitality. Mr. Paget succeeded in 
procuring a room for us, in case of need, at the Post-office. 

The next day we left early. On reaching Torda, my 
daughter was consigned to the care of the Bishop’s lady ; 
and I proceeded with Mr. Paget to the Consistory, of which 
he is a lay member. In the midst of the fumes of tobacco- 
smoke (for the Hungarian smokes on all occasions, festal 
and solemn, except in church itself), I was introduced to 
the meeting, and informed that I had been just elected an 
honorary member—a mark of respect which on former occa- 
sions had been conferred on my countrymen, Mr. Tagart 
and Mr. Steinthal* As it was now time to proceed to 
church, the further business of the Consistory, with the 
delivery of the Addresses which I had brought from En- 
gland, was adjourned to the latter part of the day. At the 
entrance of the church there was an immense crowd, with 
all that pushing and struggling to gain admission which 





* The vote was accompanied by a diploma in Latin, sealed with the common 
seal of the Consistory, and signed by Alexius Nagy de K4l, ‘‘ Supremus Curator 
et Secularis Preses,” Johannes Kriza, ‘‘ Episcopus Unitariorum in Hungaria,” 
and Moses Pap, ‘‘ Generalis Notarius.”’ It is written in the usual style of such 
documents, but concludes with a very kind wish for my safe return to my 
native shores. 
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one sometimes sees at the doors of a theatre on some night 
of unusual attraction. By the strenuous interference of 
persons in office, a way was at length cleared for the Bishop 
and the visitor from England and Mr. Paget. The Bishop 
advanced to his place near the pulpit, and Mr. Paget and 
myself were accommodated with an excellent seat in front 
of it, where we could see everything in the church, and 
where I could hear every word uttered by the preacher, 
unfortunately without knowing what it was all about, 
except when Mr. Paget briefly indicated to me its purport. 
Beside me sate on one side, as I think I was told, a Catho- 
lic clergyman. The ladies occupied another part of the 
church, and in the front row, seated by Madame Kriza, I 
discovered my daughter. The church was crowded in every 
part, containing a pretty full representation of the collective 
Unitarianism of Transylvania. 

The service commenced with a hymn composed for the 
occasion by Bishop Kriza, and sung to the Hungarian 
national air. After a prayer, the Rev. Joseph Ferenz, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the College and the chief pastor of 
the church in Clausenburg, ascended the pulpit, and deli- 
vered in a most animated manner, without notes, a discourse 
of more than an hour’s length, which was listened to with 
profound attention and evidently produced a great impres- 
sion. The preacher's appearance was very striking. The 
close-fitting, braided Hungarian coat, which clergy and laity 
wear alike, and the black cloak with velvet collar thrown 
loosely over it across the shoulders, had a very picturesque 
effect. I heard high commendation on all sides, from Ca- 
tholics and Calvinists as well as from Unitarians, of the 
large-hearted, generous and catholic spirit of this discourse. 
The Lord-lieutenant of a county, himself belonging to the 
Reformed or Calvinistic communion, expressed in my hear- 
ing his hope that it might be translated into French and 
German. The deep regret I felt at being wholly unable to 
follow it, has been in part removed by a translation of it 
into English by my friend Mr. Gabriel Uzoni, which he has 
had the goodness to forward to me. This enables me to 
place before the reader such an outline in a very brief 
form of its contents, as may convey some idea of its spirit 
and general tendency. Its subject was, Liberty of Faith 
aud Conscience. Among the congratulations with which 
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he opened his address, on the happy circumstances under 
which they had then assembled, one was, that they had 
among them a representative of the Unitarian sons and 
daughters of England, “that mighty nation, first in rank 
among the free nations of Europe ;’ and then turning to 
me, he gave me in the name of every Hungarian Unitarian 
the welcome of a brother: “Take,” he said, “our brotherly 
hand, free son of a free nation. Let this day be kept in 
faithful remembrance by every Hungarian Unitarian. Let 
it be to them a festival of festivals.” A large part of the 
discourse was taken up with historical details, interesting 
and instructive from their novelty, no doubt, to many of 
the audience, the most important of which I have already 
briefly indicated. Under three heads, he handled with a 
broad and vigorous grasp the past history, the present state 
and the probable future triumph of liberty of faith and 
conscience. In treating of the first of these heads, he argued 
that the Reformation, though a great benefit to mankind, 
was still only a step in advance, and left a great work to 
be accomplished ; and he then shewed, by reference to the 
melancholy history of Davidis, how imperfectly Faustus 
Socinus himself understood those inalienable rights of the 
conscience, in virtue of which alone he could claim any 
toleration for his own views.—Under the second head, he 
explained how the political movements of the last half cen- 
tury, following the great first revolution in France, had 
contributed to diffuse the spirit of mutual religious tolera- 
tion. “Far be it from me,” he exclaimed, “to limit freedom 
of faith and conscience to Unitarianism exclusively. I only 
wished to shew, by the example of Unitarianism, that reli- 
gious liberty is really in a better condition than it was; 
that it has now struck so deep a root in the hearts of mil- 
lions, that no power on earth can any more eradicate it ; 
and that he who at the present day should attempt to em- 
ploy a difference of religious belief as a weapon against his 
fellow-men, would deservedly draw down on himself the 
condemnation of the world. Indeed, it is high time that 
the last spark of intolerance should be put out; that men 
should be united to each other by the Christian feeling of 
brotherly love: it is high time that we no longer despised 
and persecuted each other, because one worships God stand- 
ing, and another on his knees, because one has a cross on 
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his church, and another a weathercock : it is high time that 
we should no longer force our faith and opinions on others, 
but allow every one to form his own with that freedom where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and that we should no longer 
venture to reduce any one under the yoke of bondage.” 
Under his third and last head, the preacher dwelt on the 
universal diffusion of education, as one of the marked ten- 
dencies of the present day, and on the effect that it would 
probably exert on the future condition of religious opinion. 
He believed that in the free exercise of thought which uni- 
versal education would encourage and facilitate, there would 
be a steady approach to essential unity of faith. It was the 
imposition of creeds that produced hostile differences in 
religion. What was the language of all educated men? 
“ Whatever we may say, we all of us worship one only God.” 
Whoever tries to devise a creed acceptable to all, is fighting 
against nature, which has not made two leaves alike. Give 
free development to the human mind, and await the result 
without fear. The final triumph of the liberty of faith and 
conscience will be effected by education. “If I am asked,” 
he continued, “what may be the ultimate fate of our own 
form of Christianity, the answer will depend on our defini- 
tion of the essence of Unitarianism. If we adhere obsti- 
nately to the articles of faith laid down by our forefathers 
centuries ago, regarding them as the ne plus ultra of perfec- 
tion, which must not be touched, and from which we must 
shut out the freshening air of science and free inquiry, then, 
no doubt, Unitarianism, like every other religion which 
thinks itself complete and finished, will have to take its 
place among a collection of antiquities ; for the essence of 
the biblical truths must not be confounded with the forms 
which they have successively assumed in the minds of dif- 
ferent men in different ages. But if we regard Unitarianism 
as a strong and vigorous organism, full of life and capable 
of development, ever ready to admit new truths and con- 
stantly regenerating itself by their influence, and securing 
the spirit and welfare of its adherents by keeping abreast 
with the onward march of the ages, then I am bold to say, 
the future of Unitarianism is secured for ever, because it 
will take its stand on those eternal principles of reason, by 
which the cultivated portion of mankind must always and 
increasingly abide.” “If,” he concluded, “we could main- 
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tain our existence during three centuries of difficulty and 
oppression, we have no reason to fear now. Unitarianism, 
however some may call it a rationalistic religion, because it 
applies the principles of reason to Scripture, and others may 
ay it is a dry religion without poetry, because we do not 
attempt to produce an effect by outward ceremonies, Uni- 
tarianism, I am persuaded, has a great future before it ; and 
my belief is, that those who shall celebrate this festival a 
century hence, will celebrate it with the representatives not 
only of the Unitarians of Great Britain, but of those of other 
countries.” 

At the close of the sermon, there was a celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. I think nearly the whole congregation 
partook of it; the men first, and afterwards the women. 
It was a simultaneous expression of rejoicing, that they had 
survived with faith and hope unbroken, centuries of suffer- 
ing and persecution, and had ceme by God's good provi- 
dence to the quiet safety and freedom of that hour. It was 
a touching scene. I never before felt, as I did then, the 
holy beauty and deep spiritual significance of the few 
simple symbols which universal Christendom has associated 
with this expressive rite. There I stood in the front row 
of the communicants by the side of my countryman, Mr. 
Paget, unable of course to understand the words that were 
so earnestly uttered by the officiating minister, but attuned 
to seriousness by the quaint old melody that pealed forth 
from the organ and was chanted by the choir,—by the cup 
and the bread that were circulating around me, brought 
into silent sympathy with that faithful people of God who 
had clung to their honest convictions in defiance alike of 
the threats and the allurements of the world,—and carried 
back by reminiscences irresistibly borne in upon me, into a 
communion of the inmost spirit with that innumerable com- 
pany of saints and confessors who in divers ages and widely 
severed lands, had through these same symbols given up their 
souls to God and devoted themselves to works of self-sacri- 
ficing love. I could not suppress the hope, that the time 
might come in our own country, when the members of dif- 
ferent communions, in spite of their doctrinal differences, 
could meet occasionally to strengthen the bonds of Christian 
brotherhood, by celebrating in the presence of their common 
symbol, the Cross, a common feast of holiness and love. 
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We then adjourned to a very different scene. In a 
spacious tent near the church the guests assembled to par- 
take, after the manner of the country, of some refreshment 
before dinner. A kind of light cake was served with differ- 
ent sorts of liqueur. Here was the motliest group of human 
beings I ever beheld. Plain farmers and rustic pastors 
from the Sekler-land mingled with lord-lieutenants of coun- 
ties and nobles of ancient descent, all in their national 
costume, priests of the Greek Church in their black robes, 
Franciscans in the garb of their order, Catholic clergymen, 
ministers and professors of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
communion—all seemed to have laid aside their religious 
antipathies under the genial influences of the hour, and to 
be animated with one feeling of mutual good-will—heartily 
congratulating the Unitarians on the happy circumstances 
under which they were celebrating their tercentenary. These 
friendly sentiments were uttered, I was told, in speeches 
from different parties at the ensuing dinner—in one espe- 
cially from a Catholic priest, whose features (for of that we 
could judge) very distinctly announced the inward benignity 
of his nature. The Bishop stated at table, that he had 
received letters of congratulation and fraternal sympathy 
from the Lutheran Consistory, and from a leading man 
among the Jews, the editor of a journal in;their interest at 
Pesth. 

The dinner was distinguished by some peculiarities which 
made it different from anything we have in England. On 
the first day (Sunday) the ladies dined apart, though in the 
course of the afternoon they took their seats in a gallery at 
the end of the room. Their influence, however, and their 
interest on the occasion were sufficiently indicated in the 
beautiful way in which the table was adorned with greens 
and flowers, and in the admirable propriety and success 
with which all the culinary arrangements had been con- 
ducted. The hospitality was boundless. It is impossible 
to describe the endless succession of dishes that were 
placed before the guests and removed, not, I was informed, 
altogether by hired waiters, but to a great extent by the 
free, spontaneous services of the kind-hearted burghers of 
Torda. In an adjoining room was a gypsy-band, whose 
striking and original but somewhat harsh music was con- 
tinued at intervals through the whole of the feast. Speak- 
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ing is not, as with us, postponed to the time when the 
cloth is removed, but commences almost with the dinner 
itself, apparently without any fixed order, or if it follows 
any, occupying the short intervals between the courses. 
The marvellous fluency of the speakers astonished me. 
Every one rises to speak as the spirit moves him; and 
as far as I could judge, its promptings never flagged for an 
instant. When a health is given, no formal and immediate 
answer is expected. The whole proceeding seemed to me 
remarkably free and unconventional. When a person sate 
down after speaking, there was a general outburst through 
the room of eljen, eljen (equivalent to our hear, hear), espe- 
cially if he had touched the feelings of his audience, and 
strongly carried with him their sympathies. At the same 
moment the gypsy-band struck in with its wild, braying 
music, accompanied by a loud discharge of ordnance.* 

From dinner we withdrew to an adjourned meeting of the 
Consistory, the Bishop in the chair, when I delivered the 
Addresses which I had brought from England ; and on pre- 
senting them, spoke a few sentences in Latin (prepared of 
course beforehand, and pronounced after the usual conti- 
nental mode) to the following effect :+ 





* This must have been an ancient custom. I was reminded of the passage 
in Hamlet : 
** No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
And the King’s rouse the heaven shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder.”—Act i. Se. ii. 


+ The words actually spoken were these: ‘‘Plus nimio mihi dolet, fratres 
in Christo cari, quod vos Hungarice alloqui nequeo. Lubentissime enim ad 
verba benevolentiz plena quibus me in consessum vestrum modo recepistis, 
vestra ipsorum lingua, nobili illa antiquaque, adhuc vegeta, et nune demum in 
jus suum restituta, respondissem. Reputantem autem me, linguas omnes quot- 
quot sunt unius ejusdemque humanitatis meras esse interpretes, suavis subit 
cogitatio, cor cordi semper responsum dare posse, atque ibi sepenumero sen- 
suum affectuumque intimorum jucundissimam intercedere consuetudinem, ubi 
lingua mutuo ignorata impedimentum potius quam adjutorium hominum com- 
mercio existat. Nos vero, fratres dilecti, penitior quedam necessitas arctissimis 
vinculis conjunxit. Formam veritatis Christiane simplicem sinceramque, gratia 
mundi pro nihilo habita, una sustinuimus. Una iidem haud pauca incommoda, 
ne dicam damna et detrimenta, annis preteritis, ob nostram in veritate asse- 
renda propagandaque audentiam atque zappyoiay, perpessi sumus. Nec minus 
tamen inter has molestias communem semper aluimus spem, Dei veritatem 
animo aperto et candido assiduoque studio expetitam, in clariorem olim lucem 
auctoritatemque graviorem emersuram esse, ecclesiamque Christianam universos 
homines tandem aliquando mutuo inter se amore colligatos in sinu suo materno 
comprehensos excepturam. Dies tam cupide exoptatus jamjamque adest. Sol 
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“IT regret, dear Christian brethren, more than I can express, 
my inability to address you in Hungarian ; for I would gladly 
have replied to the kind words with which you have just received 
me into your assembly, in your own noble and ancient tongue, 
instinct as it is still with life, and now at length restored to its 
just rights. When, however, I reflect, that all the languages 
that exist, are but interpreters of one and the same humanity, 





libertatis montibus exoriens vallibus nocte obrutis illucescere cepit, cursuque 
progrediente tenebras superstitionis atque iniquitatis tamdiu vite humane 
offusas constanter discutiet. Mihi quidem collegisque meis conjunctissimis, 
Martineavis patri filioque (quos ab hac die solenni abesse vehementer doleo) 
gratum munus obtigit, ut excellentissime spei juvenes, vestros dico, Simen, 
Benczedi, Uzoni—disciplinis philologicis, philosophicis, theologicis, aliqua ex 
parte erudiremus. Sit, precor, optimis illis adolescentibus felix faustumque 
vite publice exordium. Quali omine apud nos fundamenta doctrine tam 
auspicato jecerint, tali ex animo optamus, ut curriculum quod ingressi sunt, 
conficiant, fructusque uberrimos pietatis, virtutis, cultus longe lateque inter 
cives suos dispergant. 

**Minime tamen in votis est, nobis vobisque, fratres, ut secta quedam pecu- 
liaris in perpetuum fiamus: verum iis potius rebus insistendum esse opinamur, 
qu, intemperie disputandi penitus abjecta ac doctrine simplicitate religiose 
conservata, ad amorem Dei atque hominis, primarium illud fidei Christiane 
institutum, fovendum augendumque praecipue conducant. Quibus rebus rite 
intellectis atque in mores seculi inductis, claustra ista odiosa que usque hodie 
Jesu discipulos quasi in septa quedam diversa dispescunt, ipsa corruent, et 
ubique terrarum, sicut scriptum est, ‘unum fiet ovile et unus pastor.’ Liceat 
mihi hac occasione verbis uti illustrissimi vestratis, Szent Abraham, quibus 
libro egregio finem posuit, ab imperatore Josepho secundo, modestiz simul et 
sapientiw causa, summa laude cumulato: ‘Eo potius omnia nostra studia diri- 
gere intendimus, ut veritatem salutarem, quam scire universorum interest, 
queve ducit ad solidam pietatem, singulorum salutem, omnium pacem et con- 
cordiam, sectemur atque promovere possimus.’ [Summ. Univ. Theol. Christ., 
Conclus. § 1.] 

** Allocutiones duas, Unitariis Anglicis in testimonium amoris erga vos vere 
fraterni conceptas, en vobis hodie in manus trado: unam, Latine scriptam et 
multis nominibus bene notis subsignatam, Societate Unitaria Britannica et 
Extera oblatam; alteram, conventu Unitariorum solenni apud Eboracenses 
occidentales, viro reverendo Joanne Kenrick Anglorum inter doctissimos sua- 
dente, placito unanimi comprobatam ac preside conventus nomine subsignatam. 
Quo sensu nos, fratres carissimi, has nostras benevolentiz et concordiz testifi- 
cationes ex imo pectore profundimus, eodem nullus dubito quin vos eis respon- 
debitis, nobisque communis fidei similisque fortune per multa jam secula 
consortibus sedem perennem intra precordia vestra prebebitis. 

‘* Dum terre vestre nostraque mercibus libere permutandis sese, ut spero, 
quotannis et divitiores et potentiores reddent, inter mentes utriusque regionis, 
Deum Optimum Maximum suppliciter oro atque imploro, ut commercium fruc- 
tuosius in posterum exoriatur, quo locis quanquam longe disjunctis, uno tamen 
conatu propositoque totas vires qualescunque sint ad libertatem germanam sta- 
biliendam, tum ad constantes concivium nostrorum profectus in cultu, scientia, 
virtute adjuvandos, ad veram denique religionem tuendam diffundendamque 
ubique et semper conferamus.” 

I gave a copy of these words to one of the members of the Consistory, and I 
understood they were to be entered on ifs minutes, 
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I am met by the pleasant thought, that the heart can always make 
a reply to the heart, and that there oftentimes may be the most 
delightful exchange of feeling and affection, where the want of 
a common medium of expression makes language rather a hin- 
drance than a help to human intercourse. As for us, dear 
brethren, a deeper intimacy binds us to each other by the closest 
ties. Together we have upheld, regardless of the favour of the 
world, a simple and genuine form of Christian truth. Together 
we have sustained, in past years, not a few inconveniences, not 
to say losses and wrongs, for our boldness and free speech in 
asserting and propagating truth. And yet, not the less in the 
midst of these annoyances, have we cherished the common hope, 
that God’s truth, sought with an open and candid mind and 
assiduous study, would sooner or later emerge into clearer light 
and weightier influence, and the Christian Church enfold in its 
maternal embrace the whole race of men, held together at length 
in the bonds of mutual love. The day so eagerly expected, is 
now approaching. The sun of freedom rising over the mountains, 
is beginning to throw its beams into valleys buried in night, and 
as it proceeds in its course will steadily dispel the shades of 
superstition and injustice which have so long darkened the life 
of man. To me indeed, and to the colleagues with whom I am 
so happily connected, the Martineaus, father and son (whose 
absence I deeply regret from the present celebration), the pleasant 
task has been assigned of contributing in some degree to the 
philological, philosophical and theological training of some young 
men of great promise—your countrymen, Simén, Benezedi, Uzoni. 
It is my prayer, that the entrance of those excellent young men 
on public life may be an auspicious one. It is our heartfelt wish, 
that under the same favourable omens under which they so suc- 
cessfully laid with us the foundations of learning, they may com- 
plete the career on which they have entered, and spread far and 
wide among their countrymen the richest fruits of culture, piety 
and virtue. 

“Tt is, however, as little your wish as ours, brethren, that we 
should form in perpetuity a certain, peculiar sect. We are rather 
of opinion, that those matters should be chiefly insisted on, which, 
renouncing the excessive passion for disputation and clinging 
religiously to simplicity of doctrine, may contribute above all 
things to cherish and increase that love of God and man, which 
is the fundamental principle of the Christian faith. For when 
this principle is once well understood and has penetrated the 
character of the age, all those odious separations which to this 
day shut up the disciples of Jesus as it were in different pens, 
will fall down of themselves, and over the whole earth, as the 
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Scripture says, ‘there will be one fold and one shepherd.’ Allow 
me on this occasion to quote the language of your distinguished 
countryman, Szent Abraham—in the words that close the excel- 
lent work, which for its mingled wisdom and moderation received 
the highest praise from the Emperor Joseph IL: ‘To this end 
are all our studies directed, to pursue and be able to promote that 
saving truth which it concerns all to know, and which issues in 
solid piety, in the eternal well-being of individuals, and in peace 
and harmony among all men.’ 

“Two Addresses, drawn up by the English Unitarians, in tes- 
timony of their fraternal regard for you, I this day deliver into 
your hands ; one, written in Latin and signed by many well- 
known names, from the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion ; another, unanimously adopted, at the suggestion of the 
Rev. John Kenrick, one of our first English scholars, at a meet- 
ing of the Yorkshire West-Riding Unitarian Association, and 
signed by the Chairman in the name of the meeting. 

“With the same feeling, my dear brethren, with which we 
offer you from our inmost heart these witnesses of our good-will 
and sympathy, I doubt not you will respond to them, and grant 
to us, the partakers with you now through many centuries, of a 
common faith and a similar fortune, a lasting place within your 
bosoms. While your land and ours by a free commercial inter- 
course will, I hope, yearly render themselves richer and more 
powerful, it is my fervent prayer to the great and good God, 
that between the minds of each region there may henceforth 
arise a more fruitful commerce, through which, though in places 
widely apart, we may still, with one aim and effort, combine 
everywhere and always all our powers, such as they may be, for 
the establishing of genuine liberty, for aiding the steady progress 
of our fellow-citizens in refinement, science and virtue, and lastly 
for the protection and diffusion of true religion.” 

These words were received with very cordial e/jens, which 
were repeated when, on reading over the signatures to the 
London Address, the name of Sir John Bowring occurred. 

The next day (Monday) there was again a service in 
the church. Mr. Simén, formerly a Manchester College 
student, and now Professor of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical 
History in the College at Clausenburg, preached. His man- 
ner was firm, self-possessed and manly ; and his discourse, 
I was informed, was more of a direct exposition and defence 
of Unitarianism than that of Mr. Ferenz on the preceding 
day. It was listened to with close attention, and evidently 
produced a corresponding effect. When the sermon, and 
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the prayer by a venerable-looking minister which followed 
it, were over, there was an Ordination Service. Thirteen 
young men presented themselves. They stood in a circle 
round the communion-table in front of the pulpit, in the 
presence of the Bishop and the Archdeacons and the Notary 
of the Consistory. Each of these in succession took an 
oath of fidelity to the Church, repeating, with thumb up- 
raised,* after the Notary, the prescribed form of words, and 
then signing his name in the register of the Consistory. 
The form of oath was originally recited in Latin (of which 
Bishop Kriza kindly presented me with a copy); but it is 
now, in accordance with the patriotic passion for the re- 
sumption of the native tongue, always rendered into Ma- 
gyar. I here give it from the Latin: “I, the undersigned 
N.N., swear by the Living and Eternal God, and in virtue 
of this my handwriting promise and take God to witness, 
that I will, in the discharge of my ecclesiastical function, 
guide the flock committed to me by the Divine will, not 
only with wholesome doctrine (salutari doctrina), but also 
to the best of my power with holiness of life, and that I 
will go before them in the way which leads to the eternal 
salvation of souls, by living soberly, righteously and holily ; 
that I will neglect none of those things which contribute 
to the benefit of the Church; and that I will shrink from 
no labour and trouble, however it may involve the loss of 
my own health and fortune and even my life, provided it 
promotes the growth and prosperity of that heavenly truth 
which is conjoined with piety ; that I will yield obedience 
to those who are set over me by the Church and God, with- 
out hesitation, complaint and contumacy, according to the 
order of ecclesiastical discipline ; and that I will altogether 
so conduct myself, that having discharged my office with a 
good conscience, sincere faith and love unfeigned, I may at 
length be found worthy to hear those words of our Lord, 





* This is the traditional form of taking the oath. What it symbolizes, I 
do not exactly know. Is there any allusion to the martyr-spirit of resolution, 
with which men anciently dedicated themselves to the service of the Church ? 
In the gladiatorial shows of the Romans, the depressed thumb indicated a wish 
for the close of the fight, its elevation, for its continuance. (Juvenal, Sat iii. 
36.) In medieval paintings and sculptures, the hand of the Supreme Being 
and of Christ is sometimes represented with the two forefingers and the thumb 
elevated. See Didron’s Iconographie Chrétienne, fig. 54, 61, 65, 69, &e. Was 
this suggested by Deuteronomy xxxii. 40 ? 
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‘Well, thou good servant, thou hast been faithful over a 
few things ; I will set thee over many things. Amen.” 

When the adjuration and signature had been gone ‘through, 
each of the young ministers kneeled down in succession, 
and, the Bishop and the Archdeacons laying their hands on 
his head, the Bishop pronounced over him a short bene- 
dictory prayer. This was in Magyar, and varied, I thiuk, 
in every instance. The Bishop furnished me with some of 
these forms in Latin. The following may suffice as a spe- 
cimen ; they are all in the same spirit : 

“O most merciful God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
art the Bestower of all good, look down from heaven, we ear- 
nestly beseech Thee, on this thy servant, whom Thou art now 
sending forth into thy harvest. Endue him with power from on 
high, that he may faithfully, holily, wisely and freely proclaim 
thy word, and as well by his teaching as by the example of his 
life, may increase the number of thy faithful servants, so that 
hereafter he may himself hear those words of thy Son, full of all 
consolation, ‘ Well done, &c. Amen.” 

Another form was this : 

“O Father of lights, from whom cometh down every good gift 
and every perfect gift, lift up, we earnestly beseech Thee, the 
light of thy countenance on this thy servant, to whose instruc- 
tion and care Thou art committing thy flock. Illuminate his 
mind ; guide his will; rule his actions; that he may rightly 
adorn the field of duty allotted him, and render such service to 
thy name, that he may himself obtain hereafter the unfading 
crown which is promised to the victorious in heaven. Amen.” 

In the tent where we assembled, as on the preceding 
day, before dinner, a clergyman from Sekler-land came up 
and spoke to me. He had been imprisoned six months for 
the part that he had taken during the Revolution. He 
inquired after Mr. Steinthal and desired to be kindly remem- 
bered to him. This day the ladies dined with us, and 
several toasts were drunk to their health, including one to 
the English visitor, my companion ; and the speech accom- 
panying it from Mr. Benczedi, contained, I was told, a very 
flattering allusion to the family-life of England. The gypsy- 
band was transferred to the gallery ; and the discharge of 
ordnance, whether out of consideration for the more sensi- 
tive nerves of the female part of the company, I know not,— 
omitted. In other respects the proceedings were precisely 
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the same as the day before—speeches and music without 
intermission. At both these dinners I said a few words in 
German, in acknowledgment of the hospitable reception 
I had received, and of the friendly sentiments expressed 
towards the English brethren and England generally. I 
had of course prepared beforehand what I had to say, as I 
did not dare to venture on extempore utterance in a lan- 
guage not my own. On the first day, I alluded to the 
friendly relations which had been established between the 
Unitarians of England and Transylvania, by the fact of their 
young men coming to study in our Academy; stated my 
belief that this intercourse would prove a benefit to both 
parties, and my hope that it would continue to increase in 
closeness and cordiality ; and concluded by drinking health 
and prosperity to Bishop Kriza and the Unitarian Churches 
of Transylvania. The next day, I dwelt briefly on the more 
general relations between Hungary and England ; noticed 
the points of affinity between the historical institutions of 
the two countries ; expressed the deep sympathy which the 
English people had always felt in the struggles of the Hun- 
garians for constitutional freedom, and my own hope that 
they would be crowned at length with complete success ; 
and concluded with proposing the health of Mr. Paget and 
his lady, as affording in their own happy union a living 
symbol of the feeling that should ever unite the two coun- 
tries. Each day’s proceedings ended with a ball, which 
lasted, I was told, till a late hour the next morning. As we 
should have had five miles to drive home in the culd night 
air of a Transylvanian autumn, our kind host Mr. Paget, 
with his usual consideration, thought it better, after the heat 
and exhaustion of the preceding day, that we should not 
wait for these concluding festivities. I trust our excellent 
friends at Torda understood the reason of our absence, and 
would not impute it to any want of sympathy with their 
rejoicing, or failure to appreciate their generous and over- 
flowing hospitality. 

The greater part of the ensuing week we spent most 
agreeably at Gyéres; and we had thus an opportunity of 
seeing something of the adjoining country, as well as of the 
interior of Hungarian life. I may mention, as an amusing 
instance of the simple kindness of the people, that the day 
after the last dinner, a good lady trudged on foot all the 
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way from Torda to Gyéres under a hot sun, to present me 
and my daughter with a huge cake of a kind for which 
Torda is celebrated. She accompanied it with a speech in 
Magyar, which Mrs. Paget translated for us. After kissing 
our hands, she took her departure ; and as we were assured 
that the said cake would keep for months, we deposited it 
among our heavy luggage for safe transit to England. 

One day, in company with Mr. Paget, we visited the 
celebrated salt-mines of Maros Ujvar, which yield a large 
revenue to the government. Among recent reforms, the 
gabelle or duty on salt has, I believe, been considerably 
lowered. We descended in a bucket a shaft three or four 
hundred feet deep, saw the vast subterranean chambers, 
which when lighted up by the blaze of kindled straw had 
a most splendid effect, and re-ascended to the surface of 
the earth through a long succession of galleries cut out of 
the perpendicular face of huge precipices of rock-salt. At 
one place we saw a dozen men half-naked in a row, wield- 
ing their hammers to a sort of rhythmus, like the Cyclops 
in Virgil,* loosening the excavated mass of salt from its 
basis, and then dividing it, as required by law, with an un- 
erring tact into portions of not less than 85 or more than 
95 pounds. On our road thither and back, we passed the 
country-houses of several of the Transylvanian nobility. 
They are comfortable-looking, but rather homely in their 
external aspect, resembling those which we had seen many 
years before in Holstein, with the farm-buildings and resi- 
dence of the bailiff often close at hand, but not surrounded 
by any park or large extent of ornamental ground. The 
immediate neighbourhood of Gyéres is flat; but it is sur- 
rounded by hills at some distance on every side, and to the 
west the house commands a fine view of the picturesque 
broken ridge of the Torda mountains. At one point this 
ridge is riven by a cleft, which cuts right through it on a 
level with the valleys which it divides. This is the Thordai 
Hasadek ; from its singular formation, an object of much 
interest to travellers, and a frequent scene of pic-nics. We 
devoted a day to visiting it, and approached it over a wild 
country, for the most part without regular roads. We made 


* TIli inter sese multa vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum.—ZEn. viii. 451. 
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our way through it to a considerable distance, by leaping, 
with the help of some friendly Wallachs, from one surface to 
another of the masses of broken rock which obstruct the 
course of the little stream which quietly winds through it. 
At length a repose and some refreshment on a smooth plot 
of turf overhanging the brook, were very acceptable. The 
huge cliffs towering over our heads, which sheltered us from 
the sun, the ceaseless ripple of the waters, and the group of 
Wallachs in their wild costume stretched on a hillock near 
us, formed altogether a cluster of impressions that was at 
once novel and delightful. Both this scene and the mines 
at Maros Ujvar are described by Mr. Paget with his usual 
graphic power in his Account of Hungary and Transylvania. 
On our return, we descended the slope of a hill clothed with 
orchards and vineyards, on which stood a very pretty village, 
chiefly inhabited by Unitarians. We noticed, as we passed, 
the Unitarian and the Wallach church. We then forded the 
shallow bed of the Aranyos, and, driving along the plain 
towards Gyéres, we passed through another Unitarian vil- 
lage with a large church. We met and saluted the clergy- 
man on the road. 

We took the opportunity, while we were at Gyéres, of 
seeing the school which is connected with the church of the 
Reformed in the village. Mrs. Paget takes an interest in it, 
and accompanied us. The master was absent; but several 
of the children soon assembled. They seemed to read quite 
fluently, and wrote a clear, distinct hand. They sung part 
of a song, which, I regretted to learn, was tinged with strong 
political feeling and directed against Kossuth. I see no use 
in filling the minds of children with political prepossessions. 
Such a practice may cut both ways. Should reaction ever 
come, it may only intensify its violence. Both the school- 
rooms (the boys and girls are taught apart) were neat and 
clean, and reasonably well furnished with the usual appur- 
tenances to effective teaching, such as a black board for 
diagrams and explanations, and pasteboard cartes with letters 
and syllables printed in large characters, hung round the 
room. They used, I observed, a selection of Bible stories, 
drawn up for the use of schools by the Bishop or Superin- 
tendent of the Reformed Churches, and embellished with 
very good illustrations. I have already remarked, that in 
Hungary each of the recognized religions supports its own 
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schools. The school system is as yet wholly unconnected 
with the State. My stay in the country was hardly of suf- 
ficient length to enable me to form a very decided opinion. 
Still I am inclined to think, from what I heard and saw, 
that a periodical inspection under the authority of a liberal 
government, such as now directs the affairs of Hungary, 
would tend to quicken and elevate the primary instruction 
of the country. 

At the close of the week we returned to Clausenburg, to 
prepare for our return home. But we had fresh hospitalities 
to experience, and our kind friends would gladly have kept 
us longer with them. All the strangers who have visited 
the Unitarians of Clausenburg, have left photographs behind 
them in the chamber of the Consistory. I was requested to 
do the same. I should hardly have noticed the circumstance, 
but for the opportunity it affords me of alluding to the 
photographic institution at Clausenburg. It is by far the 
completest of any that I have yet seen; in the propriety 
and elegance of its arrangements exceeding even those of 
London. It stands in a beautiful garden on the outskirts of 
the town. Another object deserving of notice in Clausen- 
burg is the Museum. We visited it twice. The present 
Director is Mr. Brassay, an Unitarian, a man of varied 
attainments, Curator of the College of the Unitarians, and 
a member of the Hungarian Academy. The house was for- 
merly a seat of Count Mico, a leading member of the Re- 
formed Communion, just outside Clausenburg, which, with 
the beautiful grounds in which it stands, commanding a 
delightful view of the richly-wooded valley of the Szamos, 
was presented by that nobleman, with a munificent liberal- 
ity, to the public. It contains well-arranged specimens of 
the natural, particularly the mineral, products of Transyl- 
vania, with a small collection of pictures, and portraits of 
distinguished men. The department of antiquities, under 
the charge of its special curator, Mr. Finale, is particularly 
interesting. Transylvania, a part of the old province of 
Dacia, is very rich in remains of the Romans, who exten- 
sively worked its mines. This collection is filled with mo- 
numents of their former presence in the country. Here are 
deposited the waxen tablets, ascribed to the second century, 
which were found a few years ago in some adjoining gold- 
mines, accompanied by a braid of hair. There are three of 
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them. The first contains a bond for a loan and payment of 
interest ; the second is a contract between an employer and 
a workman ; the third, from its imperfect condition, is un- 
decipherable. Apparently for greater security, these docu- 
ments exist in a double form, written outside as well as 
within the tablet. 

On Sunday morning we attended service in the Unitarian 
church at Clausenburg. A young candidate preached. The 
audience was not numerous. There was probably some 
exhaustion after the excitements of the foregoing week. 
The women and the men sate in different parts of the 
church; and the further end, fronting the entrance, was 
filled with the pupils and teachers of the Gymnasium and 
College. The service was very simple ; in the predominance 
of the sermon over every other part, much resembling that 
of the Protestant churches in Germany. In the afternoon 
we had been invited to dine with Mr. Kelemen, a fine old 
gentleman and a zealous Unitarian, on the celebration of 
his 76th birthday. He had been steward to Baron Wesse- 
lenyi ; and left guardian of his children. This trust he had 
executed with such ability and faithfulness, that he not 
only freed the estate from all encumbrances, but presented 
each of the sons on coming of age with a handsome sum of 
ready money. His country-house, where he is enjoying his 
old age amidst universal respect, in rural ease and abun- 
dance, is situated at Szucsik, in a beautiful wooded valley 
about ten or twelve miles from Clausenburg. We approached 
it over dilapidated bridges and most primitive roads, that 
must have tried the springs of Mr. Paget’s carriage fearfully. 
Mr. Kelemen received us at the entrance of his grounds with 
that frank and unaffected courtesy which is characteristic of 
the Hungarians, and taking my daughter under his arm, led 
us to the part of the garden where the rest of his guests were 
assembled. He had invited about sixty. There were repre- 
sentatives of most of the Unitarian families in the neigh- 
bourhood, including the professors of Clausenburg, as well 
as others. It was an excellent opportunity of seeing some- 
thing in its native, genuine form, of the profuse hospitality 
of Hungary. The company was dispersed in groups over 
the picturesque but somewhat wild and orchard-like garden ; 
some sitting in a sheltered arbour, and partaking of the 
cake and liqueur which in this country always precede a 
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dinner. At dinner we were distributed through different 
apartments of a building in the grounds, at some distance 
from his proper residence—the hale old man, assisted by 
his niece, presiding with wonderful vigour and vivacity at 
the head of the principal table, and telling his guests that 
he hoped to see them again on a similar occasion that day 
ten years. A gypsy-band was stationed in an adjoining 
room; and music and speeches flowed on in unintermit- 
ted stream till the end of the feast. I was seated next the 
Bishop. In the course of the afternoon, he turned round to 
me quite unexpectedly, and addressed me very fluently in 
Latin—expressing in the kindest terms his fraternal regard 
for the English Unitarians, his grateful sense of the services 
material and spiritual which they had rendered to the 
Churches of Transylvania, and his hearty good wishes for 
my own and my daughter's safe return to our native shores, 
weaving into his speech a graceful use of the well-known 
Horatian words, “ Navis, que tibi creditum Debes,” &. I 
ought to have made a brief acknowledgment in Latin, which 
I could have done without much difficulty, had I been suf- 
ficiently collected. But I was taken so completely by sur- 
prise, and was so really touched by the kindness of his 
language and manner, that I rose impromptu to utter my 
thanks in German, and am only too sensible that I delivered 
myself in a very confused and imperfect manner. I was 
told, however, that I was quite understood. To make 
amends, I afterwards sent the good Bishop a few words in 
Latin, conveying more briefly and precisely what I had 
wished and meant to say. The day’s festivities concluded 
with a ball; and we were glad to have an opportunity at 
last of seeing a Hungarian dance. It is full of life and 
expression—a great contrast to our cold and conventional 
movements. The gentlemen dance in Hessian boots, which 
form a part of the Hungarian full dress ; and in their vigor- 
ous, animated footing, make a considerable noise on the 
floor and raise no little dust. On leaving Mr. Kelemen’s 
hospitable abode, we found a party of Wallach peasants 
dancing to a gypsy-band at his gates. Their gesticulations 
were the wildest that can be conceived, quite in harmony 
with the music which inspired them. We drove home by 
moonlight, and reached Clausenburg without any mishap. 
The hospitalities of our friends followed us beyond Clau- 
senburg. The next day, when we were to set out on our 
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return home, we found that a most commodious carriage 
and four (the usual number of horses in travelling any dis- 
tance in this country) had been provided for our conveyance 
to Grosswardein, and that we were to be accompanied by 
Mr. Simén and a pupil of his as far as Pesth. The Bishop 
and a number of other friends surrounded our carriage at 
parting, and bade us an affectionate farewell. Mr. Simén’s 
intelligence and information rendered the early part of our 
journey homeward very agreeable. Many things which 
had excited an unsatisfied curiosity when we first passed 
through the country, he now fully explained to us. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness of the Transylvanians to the last. 
On arriving at the little Avar village, Banfi Huryad, where 
we were to sleep, we found the inn crowded and all its rooms 
engaged. An Unitarian gentleman who filled some official 
position in the place, on hearing of this, succeeded in pro- 
curing us an apartment for the night, to the dispossession, I 
am afraid, of some previous occupant ; and the same gentle- 
man met us as we were driving out of the village, at an early 
hour next morning, with four bottles of excellent wine, and a 
jar of preserves for my daughter, which he begged us to 
accept for our refreshment on the journey. We witnessed 
some remarkable effects in traversing the great plain of Hun- 
gary. I should not have supposed beforehand, that so coarse 
a material as highway dust could ever have been converted 
into a source of beauty. But in this part of the country, 
partly as a consequence of the long-continued drought, it 
had become exceedingly thin and fine; and as we ap- 
proached Grosswardein, permeated by the slant rays of the 
declining sun, it rose from the ground like a cloud of radi- 
ant gold, and enveloped in glory the figures of the peasants 
and their cattle as they stood out against the evening sky. 
Next day from the window of the railway carriage we dis- 
tinctly observed a mirage on the extreme verge of the hori- 
zon—a lake or sea with its rippling waters and adjacent 
shore. Our pleasant travelling companions dined with us 
the last day that we were in Pesth ; and we took leave of 
them with a grateful sense of all the kindness that we had 
experienced among their countrymen, and a hearty wish 
that these feelings of mutual regard might ever be cherished 
between countries which have so much in common as 
England and Hungary. 

I have already remarked, that hitherto Unitarianism has 
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been confined to Transylvania, and has not as yet a single 
church in Hungary proper. In all probability, however, 
this will soon cease to be the case. Mr. Buzogany, late a 
Professor in the College at Clausenburg, and who will per- 
haps be remembered by some of my readers as having 
visited England several years ago, has recently been ap- 
pointed private secretary to Baron Eotvos, Minister of Wor- 
ship and Instruction at Pesth. There are many individual 
Unitarians in that capital ; and Mr. Buzogany told me, that 
he meant to avail himself of the opportunities of his posi- 
tion for collecting there a church of Unitarian worshippers. 
The temper of the present liberal government would not be 
unfriendly to such an effort. There are other circumstances 
that would seem to favour the chance of ultimate success. 
A singular sect has sprung up within the last few years in 
Hungary, secret but widely diffused, which takes the name 
of Nazarenes. It is mainly an offshoot from the Catholic 
Church, a not unnatural result of extreme reaction against 
its dead formalism and externality. Its adherents have 
repudiated all Christian ordinances, and have substituted 
(something after the manner of the New Catholics in 
Germany) simple festivals of the seasons. They lay chief 
stress on the Unity of God, and believe, with much respect 
for his person and teaching, in the simple humanity of 
Jesus Christ. They have not yet ventured to form them- 
selves into achurch. They hold private and secret meet- 
ings. Bishop Kriza told me, that he had been in corre- 
spondence with them, and was in possession of some of their 
MSS. Could a simple, rational theology be preached to 
these people, it is hoped they might be disposed to listen to 
it, and ultimately become members of a Christian Church.* 
The history of their ancient but long depressed and perse- 
cuted religion is now an object of much interest and 
research to the Unitarian scholars of Transylvania. Mr. 
Jakab, the historian of Clausenburg, whose collection of 
rare old Unitarian books I have already alluded to, has 
been for years accumulating materials for such a work, 
which his access to the public archives and the post that 
he holds under government, afford him singularly favour- 
able opportunities of obtaining: and Mr. Kovacs, who 
* Since writing the statement in the text, I learn by a letter recently re- 
ceived from Clausenburg, that a body of New Catholics in Vienna have signi- 
fied to our friends in Transylvania a wish to join the Unitarian Church, 
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formerly visited England, now a very old man, living in 
retirement in the country, is understood to be working up 
the mass of rare and scattered information which he has 
spent a long life in collecting. 

I found the feeling very general among the Transylva- 
nians in favour of maintaining the connection with En- 
gland, which has already been commenced in the practice 
of sending some of their young men to complete their 
studies in our colleges. Such change of scene and experi- 
ence widens their views and develops their powers. Men 
who have been educated in England, are in request for 
higher positions. Mr. Paget, who is much interested in 
the matter, and at the same time a very competent judge, is 
of opinion, that if all these young men do not enter the 
ministry, they may still, by the liberal feelings and views 
which they will help to diffuse through the country, be 
of not less service to the general cause of truth and 
liberty with which Unitarianism is so closely identified. 
Every Englishman interested in the future of Hungary must 
feel how important it is, that the public opinion of that 
great and promising country should be liberal end enlight- 
ened, earnest and religious and yet free from all narrow 
sectarian prejudice. Hungary has still many difficulties 
before her, which only her own indomitable spirit and 
a close alliance with other free countries can enable her 
to vanquish. Her language, to which she is so enthu- 
siastically attached, insulates her, it is true, to a certain 
extent from the rest of Europe; but her language is the 
nurse of her nationality ; and her intense nationality, which 
has stood proof against the open and insidious assaults 
of so many centuries, is the surest guarantee for the pre- 
servation of those great principles of constitutional freedom 
which have been so long and so deeply interwrought with 
it. Least of all can England allow the extinction of such 
a member from the brotherhood of free peoples. May the 
bright hopes which are breaking on Hungary, realize them- 
selves at length in indisputable historical fact! May she 
become the base of a grand cordon sanitaire of free institu- 
tions, stretching from the Carpathians to Scandinavia, to 
protect western Europe from the infection of the despotic 
principles which lie beyond it! 


JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 
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IL—LIDDON AND REVILLE ON THE DIVINITY OF 
CHRIST. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
Henry Parry Liddon, M.A. 3rd Edition. Rivingtons. 
London. 1868. 

Histoire du Dogme de la Divinité de Jésus Christ. Par 
Albert Réville. Paris. 1869. 

WE are frequently told that “this is an age of transition ;” 
and though it is not always explained to us what was our 
starting-point and what will be our goal, we may perhaps 
accept, so far as the theological movement is concerned, the 
distance between our two authors as the measure of the 
change of this century. Only a year or so separates the 
publication of their books ; but the one represents the dog- 
matism of fifty years ago, and it is possible that the other 
does no more than anticipate the freedom of fifty years hence. 

The traditional method of theology gave way at the 
Reformation to the scriptural. A new reformation is effect- 
ing, only slowly and withont so much noise, a like passage 
from the scriptural method to the method of history in the 
analysis of dogma, and the method of consciousness as the 
basis of faith. A fictitious unity is being analyzed into its 
original and real diversities. Energy, spirit, vigour, are 
breathed once more into the dry bones of the past. Instead 
of treating the records of the primitive church like some 
sacred mummy that must not be touched lest it should fall 
to pieces, a living image is presented to us, whose origin we 
may investigate, whose growth and development we may 
watch, whose maturity we may contemplate, till we behold 
its faith embalmed in creeds, and its practices swaddled in 
tradition. In short, it is at last becoming understood that 
a body of incomprehensible doctrine is not born full grown 
into the world at once, equipped with its armour of mys- 
tery and weapons of anathema, but that it is formed by 
slow degrees, fed by contributions from many sources, and 
developed under the varying influences of many minds. 

Now of no doctrine is this more conspicuously true than 
of the Divinity of Christ, which, as it stands in our creeds, 
presents the final combination of two main lines of thought, 
the Hebraic and the Hellenic. According to Mr. Liddon, 
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however, who takes up the Protestant, with occasional lean- 
ings towards the Catholic position, that combination was 
formed instantaneously, simply by the revelation of the 
Son of God ; according to M. Réville, who speaks from the 
historical point of view, it was the result of many centuries 
of speculation. The former is, therefore, obliged to find it 
stated within the limits of Scripture in terms as explicit as 
those of the Nicene Creed ; the latter detects there only the 
seeds which afterwards bore the ripened fruit of orthodoxy. 
The one comes forward consequently as an advocate ; for 
him the truth is shut up within the limits of the New Tes- 
tament, and the history of the Church is only the sad tale 
of its wilful departures from it: the other surveys that his- 
tory as a judge, knows of no finality of revelation, and 
quietly unfolds the steps by which the Church gradually 
enriched her conception of the person of Christ, and trans- 
formed the pure simplicity of his humanity into “consub- 
stantiality” with the Father. 

It is in strict accordance with Mr. Liddon’s position that 
he is obliged to encumber himself with “the principle of 
the organic unity of Scripture,” of which M. Réville would 
make but short work. Without stopping to inquire what 
claim these Scriptures—written in different languages any- 
where between Babylon and Ephesus or Rome, and at any 
time within some twelve centuries—themselves set up for 
such unity, it is boldly assumed that “there is a sense 
common to all the sacred writers,” no matter about what, 
or under what influences, or with what special beliefs, they 
wrote. It is truly astonishing what wonderful results are 
then evolved. From Chaos to the New Jerusalem there is 
but one revelation, unique and self-consistent. Already in 
the legends of the creation “the plural verb, ‘let us make 
man, points to a Plurality of Persons within the Unity of 
the One Agent, while the ‘ Likeness’ common to All These 
Persons and itself One, suggests very pointedly Their Par- 
ticipation in an Undivided Nature ;” and there is an “evi- 
dent equality of rank between the Speaker and Those 
Whom He is addressing.”"* In the “priestly blessing pre- 
scribed for ritual usage,” in “the Threefold rhythm of 
prayer and praise in the Psalter,” “we discover a distinct 
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limit to the number of Persons Who are hinted at as being 
internal to the Unity of God ;” and in the vision of Isaiah 
“a flood of almost Gospel light is poured upon the intelli- 
gence of the elder Church” !* The appearances of angels 
to Abraham, Jacob and Moses, to Balaam, Gideon and 
Manoah, are called in to “suggest as their natural climax 
some Personal Self-unveiling of God before the eyes of His 
creatures.”"+ Nor of course do the Messianic Prophecies 
and Psalms fail to contribute their quota of revelation con- 
cerning the Divinity of the Son, “whose Incarnation and 
Passion,” we are told, “is referred to (by Zechariah) in the 
clearest language as being that of Jehovah Himself.”t 
Passing from the Old to the New Testament, it is observed 
that the Catholic doctrine has this in its favour, “it takes 
for granted the only existing history of Christ.”"§ And 
when we suggest that there are at least two, it is replied, on 
the authority of Dorner, “that a faith moulded in obedience 
to the synoptic tradition concerning Christ, must have essen- 
tially the same features in its resulting conception of Christ 
as those which belong to the Christ of St. John.”|| Every 
doctrinal statement is accordingly forced into harmony with 
the Christology of John. The “Word” of the Apocalypse 
is identified with the “ Word” of the fourth Gospel ; and it 
is asserted that in Revelation Christ is “ associated with the 
Father as being in truth the Almighty, Uncreated, Supreme 
God,” @ notwithstanding that he is there distinctly asserted 
to have been created, and to have won divine glory only 
after his death upon the cross.** Moreover, the Epistle of 
James is treated as “related to the Pauline Epistles in the 
general scheme of the New Testament, as an explanatory 
codicil might be to a will ;’++ and the necessary basis of 
the moral teaching of the former is the Christology of the 
latter. Nor is it James and Paul only whose teaching is 
essentially the same ; but by a singular exegetical manipu- 


we nF + P. 89. 

t P. 135. We are at a loss to understand Mr, Liddon’s theory of the incar- 
nation. Is Jehovah one person or three? If He is only one, then Mr. Liddon’s 
doctrine becomes the Unitarian heresy of the Roman Bishop Zephyrinus; if He 
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is three, what about the creeds which declare that it was only the second Person 
of the Trinity who became incarnate in Christ ? 

§ P. 230. | P. 380, q P. 364. 

** Réville, p. 24. Apoe. iii. 14, v. 6. +t P. 426. 
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lation, the “engrafted word” which the twelve tribes are 
exhorted to “receive with meekness,” is identified with the 
Logos of the fourth Gospel and “the Person of Jesus Christ 
Himself,’* and a triumphant harmony is established be- 
tween James and John. The same doctrine is ingeniously 
detected in the first Epistle of Peter, to say nothing of his 
discourses in the Acts ;- and our author, then passing on 
to the second, and ignoring the undoubted difference of 
authorship, declares that “throughout this Epistle Jesus 
Christ is evidently and constantly in the place of God. The 
apostle does not merely proclaim the Divinity of Jesus in 
formal terms ; he everywhere feels and implies it.” And 
in like manner the Pauline titles of “Son” and “Image” 
are made to do duty for the “Son” and the “ Word” of John, 
by means of the following assumptions : “As the Son, Christ 
is eternally derived from the Father, and He is of One Sub- 
stance with the Father. As ‘the Image,’ Christ is, in that 
One Substance, the exact likeness of the Father, in all 
things except being the Father. The ‘Image’ is originally 
God's unbegun, unending reflection of Himself in Himself ; 
...- Christ is the Adequate Image of God, God's Self-reflec- 
tion in His Own thought, eternally present with Himself.”§ 
Moreover, “although throughout this Epistle the word Logos 
is never introduced, it is plain that the ‘Image’ of St. 
Paul is equivalent in His rank and functions to the ‘ Word’ 
of St. John. Each exists prior to creation ; each is the One 
Agent in creation ; each is a Divine Person ; each is equal 
with God, and shares His essential life ; each is really none 
other than God.” || 

M. Réville, it must be confessed, reads his Bible to a very 
different purpose. Did we possess no other records of 
Christ's ministry than the Gospel of Mark and the dis- 
courses of the apostles in the Acts, all the Christology of 
the New Testament would be reduced to this, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was “a prophet mighty in deed and word, made 
by God both Lord and Christ.” The title “Son of Man,” by 
which Jesus invariably described himself, was evidently 
not generally understood as synonymous with “ Messiah,” 
inasmuch as Peter’s declaration, “Thou art the Christ,” was 
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attributed to a special revelation.* M. Réville explains the 
opinion Jesus appears to have held about himself by saying 
that he had a clear consciousness of a divine vocation, which 
valled him to found the pure human religion, the germs of 
which were contained in the law and the prophets of his 
people. Persuaded that no work, no mission, could be 
superior to that, and that upon it depended the future of 
his people and of the world, this consciousness identified 
itself in his mind with that of being the true Messiah, after 
whom it was superfluous to expect another. Accordingly 
his disciples began to salute the Messiah in the Son of 
Man, and an enthusiastic attachment to his person—faith 
in him—was confounded with the adoption of his religion.+ 

Accordingly in the earliest writings which proceeded 
from the circle of his intimate friends, the representations 
of him do not much depart from this mainidea. While his 
person appears in the book of Revelation (date about A.D. 
68) invested with divine honours, which he has won for 
himself by his victory over death, he is still the child of his 
nation, even though “caught up unto God.” The genealo- 
gies of Matthew and Luke, in like manner, which aim at 
exhibiting his descent from David in support of his Mes- 
sianic title, trace his lineage, not through Mary,—which 
would be essential on the theory of the miraculous con- 
ception,—but through his proper father Joseph. Of any 
supernatural birth, Mark, Paul and John tell us nothing. 
ut it was the natural tendency of the Hebrew people, as 
of many others, to believe that its great heroes had not 
entered the world in the customary way. The birth of 
Isaac, Samson, Samuel, had already something miraculous. 
John the Baptist was to be filled with the Holy Spirit from 
his mother’s womb.t But for Jesus a still higher dignity 
was reserved. Superior to all these who had received the 
Holy Spirit from their earliest years, he must have been 
conceived by it. This method of indicating the absolute 


* In Matthew; but in Mark, traditionally called the Petrine form of the 
Gospel, this is all omitted, and Christ is not even declared to be ‘‘the Son of 
the Livimg God.” Compare with this a very curious passage in the Clem. Hom., 
xvi. 16, where this is referred to. Simon Magus asks, ‘‘ Does it not seem to 
you that he who is from God, is God ¢’ And Peter replies, ‘‘ Shew us how this 
can be; for we are not able to tell you this, for we never heard it from him.” 

+ P, 21. t Cf. Job xxxi. 18; Ps. li. 5. 
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character of his inspiration materialized itself in the narra- 
tives of the miraculous conception. But that it was origin- 
ally only a figurative expression appears from a curious 
passage in the Gospel of the Hebrews (perhaps the oldest 
of all), in which Jesus is reported to have said, “The Holy 
Spirit my mother took me by one of my hairs and carried 
me up on to the mountain of Tabor.”* 

Outside the circles, however, in which the Christian 
traditions were reduced into our first three Gospels, and 
long before these received their final form, another and 
profoundly original view of Christ had sprung up, bearing 
the impress of the ming of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Faithful to the innermost thought of his Master, he replaced 
the Jewish principle of observance of the law by that of 
inward spiritual freedom; laid anew the foundations of 
religious life for the building up of the perfect man in Christ 
Jesus ; and was contented with no less a destiny for his 
“little children” than that Christ should be formed in them. 
M. Réville remarks that he appears to have given so exclu- 
sive a prominence to the person of Jesus, that Christianity, 
instead of being the faith of Christ, became decidedly faith 
in Christ. This tendency manifested itself in the gradual 
elevation of his person, and renders it difficult to combine 
all the elements of the Pauline Christology into one harmo- 
nious whole. Nevertheless, one thing may be said with cer- 
tainty ; the title “Son of God,” as it is used of Jesus by Paul, 
denotes an inequality with the Father. Whatever divine 
attributes he possesses have been communicated to him by 
the free will of God ; and his actual glory is represented as 
a recompence awarded to him for his sacrifice. Even though 
pre-existent,+ he is reckoned among created beings ; though 
in him dwells the fulness of the Godhead, it is that we 
may be filled with it in him; and when all those who have 
been born again, put on the new creature, and assumed his 
glorified humanity, are become like him, then his superiority 
over them will exist no more; his royalty will cease ; he 
will resign it to the Father, and stand on an equality with 
his brethren and joint-heirs, aud God shall be all in all. 





* Hilgenfeld, Nazareorum Evangelium. Jerome in Micah vii. 6. 
+ But see M. Réville’s interesting remarks on the Rabbinical notion of ideal 
pre-existence, p. S4. 
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We are yet a long way from the Nicene doctrine of Con- 
substantiality, which Mr. Liddon intrepidly declares was 
“the faith from the first of the whole Catholic church of 
Christ.”* Peter and the eleven, in the upper chamber at 
Jerusalem, with their crowd of eager listeners, and Paul 
standing on Mars Hill before his audience half-earnest and 
half-scotfing, were but poor representatives of the august 
orthodoxy—though it did wrangle a little—of the Fathers 
in the council-chamber of Niczwa. Alas, it will go hard 
with apostles and evangelists! Will they see themselves 
“thrust out”? 

Thus, then, at the end of the first century, the doctrine 
of the person of Christ is still vague and indeterminate. 
In Palestine there remain the descendants of the primitive 
believers, who cling to their first faith in the man Christ 
Jesus, son of Joseph and Mary, possessed of the Spirit of 
God. The “Shepherd of Hermas” endeavours to conciliate 
the old simplicity of doctrine with the newer and more 
expanded views, by representing the Son of God anterior 
to the creation, not as Christ, but as the Holy Spirit con- 
ceived as a sort of personal being or archangel. This holy 
pre-existent spirit, that created every creature, God made to 
dwell in flesh; and this flesh, having always obeyed the 
Holy Spirit and rightly acted as its servant, was received 
unto God. The idea here is plainly expressed that the man 
Jesus became the Son of God through his uniform self-sur- 
render and co-operation with the Spirit, and was rewarded 
by being received by God as a “fellow-councillor” in the 
heavenly kingdom.+ And in the strange religious romance 
known as the Clementine Homilies, which was so popular 
among certain sections of Christians of the second century, 
Christ is represented as no other than the primitive Man, 
who appeared successively as a prophet of truth in Adam 
and Enoch, Noah and Abraham, Moses and the prophets, 
and finally in Jesus. That which was divine in Jesus was 
the spirit of truth, which played upon these men as on an 
instrument, and brought forth tones which reached their 
complete and divinest harmony in Christ. And if we pass 
from the Eastern churches to the Greek or Egyptian, we 
find a like indeterminateness in doctrine concerning the 


+ Similitude vi. 5. 
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person of Jesus. Barnabas, writing apparently to Alexan- 
dria, in the midst of many trifling interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, explains that it was the pre-existent Christ (distin- 
guished from the man Jesus) to whom God said, “Let us 
make man in our own image,”—who also inspired the 
prophets, and finally clothed himself with flesh with the 
singular purpose of bringing to a head the sum of the sins 
of those who had persecuted his prophets to the death.* 
Clement describes him, in his letter to the Corinthian 
church, as the sceptre of the majesty of God, and the dis- 
penser of immortal knowledge, to whom God gave com- 
mission to preach the gospel, even as-he himself did to his 
apostles.- And the author of the second Epistle calls him 
“spirit” before he came in the flesh, and tells his readers 
that they should think of Christ as of a god,—an expres- 
sion which indicates that the church would henceforh recruit 
itself from. amidst Western populations which were less 
afraid—they deified Commodus when they were told to do 
so—than the Jews to apply such a name to a created being. 

The way was thus being prepared for that strange deve- 
lopment of Christian idealism, which reduced the human 
nature of Christ to a mere phantom, destitute of all reality. 
Despising the vulgar and coarse conceptions of the multi- 
tude, the Gnostic teachers declared themselves possessed of 
an esoteric knowledge which they pretended to trace up to 
Christ himself. In their view, the two extremes in the 
scale of existence were spirit and matter, which, so far from 
being forms or modes of the same ultimate ground of being, 
were eternally repugnant and opposed. The interval, there- 
fore, between God and the world, they conceived to be filled 
up with a number of zons or personifications of divine 
ideas, the totality of which constituted the fulness of per- 
fection. The Gnostics identified the last of these «ons, the 
nearest to our world, the Demiurgus or Artificer, with Christ. 
But to such a theory the gospel history offered a series of 
most terrible perplexities. How could such a spirit be 
united to a sensible body? The knot was cut in two ways ; 
either the invisible Christ was removed from the human 
Jesus during his temptations and sufferings, or he was en- 
dowed merely with an apparent body, which only seemed to 








* Ep. Barnabas, v. + Ep. Clem. I. xvi. xxxvi. xlii. 
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eat and drink, to suffer and to die. This singular phase of 
Christianity, which had its undoubted origin in the desire 
to glorify Christ, recoiled upon its authors. All religious 
and moral grandeur was stripped from the gospel history 
(which, moreover, they manipulated as they pleased), and 
the most perfect sacrifice of will which the world has ever 
beheld, was represented as nothing more than a delusion 
and a pretence. 

But, nevertheless, Gnosticism was only in the second cen- 
tury the exaggeration of the rapidly growing tendency to 
exalt as far as possible the person of Christ. Already Pliny 
had described, in his well-known letter to Trajan, the vitality 
and increase of this “ perverse and immoderate superstition.” 

3ut happily the idea that Jesus had revealed the eternal 
and universal religion for which prophets and philosophers 
had so long waited, was assuming a visible form in the 
daily extension of Christianity. And as it spread, the He- 
braic faith which had already reached its highest pitch in 
the ascription to Jesus of Messianic glory and the fulfilment 
of the national destiny, came into contact with that Helle- 
nic thought which gradually supplanted Jewish expectation ; 
and offered to that fertile genius which had already divinized 
its ideal of strength and physical beauty as well as of intel- 
lectual majesty, the new and incomparable expression of 
moral dignity and religious truth. And thus a philosophic 
doctrine, born in Greece and nurtured in Egypt, whose con- 
temporary form had only been determined by centuries of 
growth, connected itself with the new faith; nay more, 
identified itself with the earliest belief of the first disciples, 
penetrated its essence so completely that it has ever since 
served as the most spiritual expression that could be given 
of it, and still addresses itself to us with the sanction of 
every age of Christendom as the final revelation of the 
Beloved Son. 

The origin of the philosophical form of “the Word” is so 
well known, that we need here only allude to it. Tracing 
its descent from Jewish monotheism and Greek idealism, it 
was “permitted,” according to Mr. Liddon, who does not 
despise the “ historical method” when it interferes with none 
of his favourite dogmas, “to determine the providential form 
of Christian doctrine.”* For almost at the same time that 
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Jesus was first clearly enunciating the real Fatherhood of 
God in relation to our common humanity, his contemporary 
Philo was evolving His metaphysical Fatherhood to explain 
the connection of the Creator with His universe. But for 
the Father who has sent His spirit into our hearts, and thus 
made us His sons, Philo substituted a God most remote 
from this world, a God who, having delegated creative and 
organizing power to His Word, and thus constituted it a 
second God, “reigned but did not govern,’* and employed 
this lieutenant, this “improper God,” to manage human 
destiny and reveal Him to the world, alike through Hebrew 
prophet and Greek philosopher. 

Now it would have been in the last degree surprising, if, 
when Christianity had been brought into contact with this 
refined philosophy, the relation of the two had been grasped 
in precisely the same manner by speculative and unculti- 
vated minds, alike by Syrian peasant, Alexandrian dialec- 
tician and Roman noble. Mr. Liddon, indeed, who admits 
for the doctrine of the Logos a development prior to its 
Christian application, will admit of none after it ; and he is 
thrown into much perplexity to explain how it is that the 
fathers of the second and third centuries, “ while they held 
the perfect faith,” should have expressed themselves with 
such distressing ambiguity. If we strike off his assumption, 
we shall not find it so difficult. 

For when, perhaps as early as the commencement of the 
second century, this doctrine began to naturalize itself in 
Christianity, it was impossible but that that which had 
begun as speculation, should pass only by easy stages into 
faith. And therefore, when John and Justin, Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, Clement and Origen, expound in different lan- 
guage the relation of the Word to God, and of the Word to 
Jesus, so far from being astonished or distressed, we find 
simply what we should expect. And it appears to us a 
most extraordinary reversal of historic judgment to assign 
inferior weight to the testimony of the writers of the second 
century about their own faith, while the fathers of the fourth 
or fifth are credited with supernatural knowledge all about it. 

Let us, then, briefly investigate the various combinations 
of the doctrine of the Word with Christian belief, which 
the second century presents. 


* M. Nicolas 
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We are not concerned to settle the gueestio verata of the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel. But we cannot help 
expressing surprise at the glibness of Mr. Liddon’s declara- 
tion, that “it is scarcely too much to assert that every 
decade of the second century furnishes its quota of proof that 
the four Gospels as a whole, and St. John’s in particular, 
were to the church of that age what they are to the church 
of the present.”* We cannot stop to examine the various 
groundless assumptions in this single sentence, which can 
be surely demonstrably proved to “assert” a great deal 
“too much.” But the authorship of the fourth Gospel is a 
matter of comparative indifference to the question we are 
considering, if it can be shewn (1) that whatever doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ this Gospel teaches, it does not, 
as Mr. Liddon declares, “proclaim it in terms as explicit as 
those of the Nicene Creed ;”+ and (2) that it is only one of 
several combinations of Greek thought and Christian faith. 

Mr. Liddon, indeed, conceives that the proem alone 
“would suffice to teach the believer in Holy Scripture the 
truth of the absolute Godhead of Jesus Christ.’t Never- 
theless, the Gospel declares that the Father is “the only 
true God,”—an expression never used of the Son, who is 
most carefully distinguished from Him, and is represented 
as being simply gifted with the spirit, only without measure. 
Moreover, the Son can do nothing of himself, is obedient 
to the Father, and rejects all intention of making himself 
equal to Him. And thus he can only be called God (or a 
God) in a restricted sense, doubtless superior to, but at 
bottom analogous to, that in which the name had been 
already applied to the judges of Israel. Again, on one of 
the fundamental points of the Nicene theology, the doctrine 
of John absolutely contradicts it. The eternity of the Word, 
one of the stones of offence of orthodoxy, is really excluded 
by the language of the fourth Gospel. Mr. Liddon, indeed, 
says that “clearly the term Logos denotes at the very 
least something intimately and everlastingly present with 
God, something as internal to the Being of God as is 
thought to the soul of man. The Divine Logos is God 
reflected in His Own Eternal Thought ; in the Logos God 
is His own object. The Infinite Thought, the reflection 


* Pp. 314. + P. 400. t P. 387. 
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and counterpart of God, subsisting in God as a Being or 
Hypostasis, and having a tendency to self-communication,— 
such is the Logos. The Logos is the Thought of God, sub- 
sisting with the intensity of a personal form. ... The Word 
is not merely a Divine Being, but he is in the absolute 
sense God.”* “What this may be we know not,” but it is 
surely very different from the Johannine Word, who, instead 
of being from eternity, ie. without beginning, was simply 
“from the beginning ;’+ and so far from being co-equal with 
the Father, has only “received” from Him the spirit, glory 
and power. And although the Word became flesh, it is 
not represented as becoming man; the incarnate Word is 
one indivisible person instead of two; and the expression, 
Son of God, is employed alike of his pre-existence and of 
his manifestation in the flesh. Accordingly, although the 
wants of the body, ie. the senswous consciousness, have to 
be supplied, and Jesus eats and drinks, his rational con- 
sciousness is not that of an ordinary human being ;{ and 
he undergoes no baptism, is exposed to no temptation,§ 
glorified by no transfiguration, tried by no agony. The 
metaphysical point of view is, however, occasionally aban- 
doned, in favour vf the humanitarian, especially in the 
identification of the Greek “ Word” with the Hebrew “ Mes- 
siah.” In like manner, the expressions which represent 
him as “sent,” as “coming from God,” “from above,” “ from 
heaven,” as accredited by “ works,” as “sanctified,” “sealed,” 
“testified to,” are evidence of the desire of the writer to 
combine the primitive teaching, which spoke of Christ 
much as the Old Testament might have spoken of some 
prophet, with the philosophical speculations of the true 
gnosis. Mr. Liddon is not unconscious of some difficulty 
of this kind ; for he admits that “John’s translation of the 
divine words of Christ may have been coloured by the 
phraseological terms of the school which he was address- 








* Pp. 341, 342. 

+ Reuss, Histoire de la Théologie Chrétienne au Siécle Apostolique. 

¢ Cf. the interesting remarks of M. Réville on the distinction beween the 
use of Pvyy and wvedpa, p. 51. 

§ The difficulty of orthodoxy is thus avoided ; how could a sinless nature be 
tempted? The Archbishop of York remarks, that ‘‘it was the trial of One 
Who could not possibly have fallen. This makes a complete conception of the 
temptation impossible for minds wherein temptation is always associated with 
the possibility of sin.”—Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, art. Jesus Christ. 
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ing."* We are at a loss to reconcile this hypothesis of 
“colouring” with his theory of inspiration. Either Christ’s 
discourses are reported literally word for word, or they are 
not. If they are, what becomes of the “colouring”? and 
if they are not, is the Holy Spirit chargeable with the 
alteration ? 

The co-equality and co-eternity of the Word with the 
Father are no more distinctly asserted in the writings of 
Justin Martyr (about 114—165 A.D.), a philosopher of 
Ephesus, than in the Gospel of John, with which it cannot 
be proved that Justin was acquainted. Mr. Liddon certainly 
says “that Justin’s testimony to John is peculiarly dis- 
tinct ;’+ yet if so we cannot help remarking that it is sin- 
gular he should not once have quoted from his writings. 
Be this as it may, however, Justin’s doctrine is as far re- 
moved from the Nicene standard, as that of the author of 
the fourth Gospel. His representation of God is that of a 
Being abstract and inefiable; and it is the Word which, 
being, so to speak, projected from Him at a given moment 
by an effort of His power and will, bridges over the abyss 
which exists between the finite and the Infinite, the incom- 
prehensible Absolute and the sensible universe. God is 
not, however, diminished by this manifestation of Himself, 
any more than one flame is lessened by kindling another 
flame. But this divine flame, this ray of the Father's bright- 
ness, produced out of His essence, is not necessarily a person 
distinct from the Father. His exact relation to God, and 
place in the scale of being, are still left indeterminate: he 
is sometimes no more than the first-born of created things, 
formed by the divine will; sometimes the first of the 
“powers” which emanated from the absolute omnipotence. 
He is always carefully discriminated from the Father who 
is the absolute God (6 érrwe Oedc), “the unbegotten God, 
the unspeakable Father and Lord of all and of Christ him- 
self,” while the Word is described simply as a god “ ap- 





° 2. 3 

+ P. 320. Mr. Liddon quotes Mr. Westcott’s remark about Justin (Canon of 
the New Testament, p. 145), that ‘‘he exhibits types of language and doctrine 
which, if not immediately drawn from St. John, yet mark the presence of his 
influence and the recognition of his authority” (p. 321, note); but he does not 
allude to Mr. Westcott’s candid admission just before, that ‘‘Justin’s refe- 
rences to John are uncertain.” Cf. also Scholten, Die Aeltesten Zeugnisse 
betreffend die Schriften des Neuen Testamentes, p. 20. 
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pointed under the authority of the Father and Lord, and 
ministering to His will.” The only unity which exists 
between them is that of agreement of will, the will of the 
Son being always submissive to that of the Father, and 
hence “he is held only in the second place.” Moreover, so 
shifting is Justin’s conception and so loose his expression, 
that he often identifies the “ Word” and the “Spirit ;” and 
speaks now of the one, and now of the other, as having 
manifested themselves in the prophets. Each is called the 
“Wisdom of God;” and, finally, not even personality is 
always ascribed to them, for Justin remarks that “he is 
aware that some”—and he does not anathematize them— 
“maintain that the Word was indivisible and inseparable 
from the Father, whereas it is his opinion that it is indeed 
numerically distinct, begotten from the Father by His power 
and will.” 

In the same manner, another philosopher, Athenagoras 
(177 A.D.), describes the Son of God as simply the Word 
or Reason or Understanding of the Father in idea and ope- 
ration ; they are one in power and spirit, and the Logos, so 
far from being a separate person, is simply “the instrument 
by which the one God, uncreated, eternal, invisible, creates 
the universe and keeps it in order.” Irenzeus (Bishop of 
Lyons about 180—200 A.D.) is as little orthodox ; for 
the personal distinction between the Father and the Son is 
sometimes made to disappear entirely. The Son is the 
visible of the Father (“whom alone the Scriptures acknow- 
ledge as God”), and the Father is the invisible of the Son. 
What is this but almost to deny the personality of both, 
and reduce them to two modes of the same existence? And 
his favourite comparison of the Son and the Spirit to the 
“two Hands” of God, exhibits them in the same way simply 
as unconscious organs of the Divine activity. Nor is his 
doctrine of Christ’s human nature more orthodox ; for he 
insists much on the idea that human nature, corrupted 
by Adam, needed in order to be saved to present itself pure 
and holy before God in the person of its second chief, 
namely, Christ. In spite, however, of the unity of nature 
between the Word and the man Jesus, in order to escape 
the scandal of a crucified God, Irenzeus could find no better 
way than to represent the Word as “reposing,” while Jesus 
was tempted, crucified and slain ! 
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It is accordant with this variety of doctrine that although 
Tertullian (of Carthage, about 150—220 A.D.) is in one 
respect one of the ancestors of the orthodoxy of the creeds, 
inasmuch as he teaches in express terms a doctrine of the 
Trinity, he is yet a long way off the standard of Athanasius. 
Nor is his conception of the Son at all more in harmony 
with the Nicene ; for though, as Mr. Liddon reminds us, he 
speaks of the Son as constituted “of unity with the sub- 
stance of the Father,” nevertheless nothing is farther from 
his thought than “eternal generation.” In fact, he declares 
that “there was a time when there was neither sin nor 
Son, to make the Lord both Judge and Father ;” and he 
knows the precise moment at which the generation of 
the Word took place, viz, when God uttered the words, 
“Let there be light.” And thus he applies to the Word 
indifferently the expressions “made,” “engendered,” “cre- 
ated ;’ he describes him as an extension and ray of the 
Father ; and it is this inferior god, who, having “fallen” 
into a certain virgin, became “embodied,” as though there 
were in Jesus nothing but the divine Reason clothed with 
a human body and sensibility. 

How far from fixed was the doctrine of the Logos, and its 
relations to God and to Jesus, at the commencement of the 
third century, and what freedom was allowed to speculation 
concerning it, may be gathered from its singular develop- 
ment in the celebrated Alexandrian school, the chief seat 
of the Christian gnosis. It was the special function of this 
school to maintain the perpetuity and the universality of 
the divine inspiration ; and its fundamental principle was 
that “in all ages, wisdom entering into holy souls, maketh 
them friends of God and prophets.”* And so its teachers 
did not shut out from the circle of revelation, at the centre 
of which stood Jewish faith, the speculations of philoso- 
phers, and even the superstitions of barbarians. They quoted 
Sophocles as a witness to the unity of God as readily as 
Isaiah, and declared that the “ Word” or the “ Holy Spirit” 
(it was almost indifferent which) had not been an entire 
stranger to Plato any more than to Moses. In this catho- 
lic spirit the learned Clement (about 150—220 A.D.), who 
succeeded the philosopher Pantznus at the head of the 


* Wisd. of Sol. vii. 27. 
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catechetical school of Alexandria, surveyed the history of 
the past ; and added to Paul's profound remark that “the 
law had been a schoolmaster to bring the Jews to Christ,” 
a second great historic generalization, that “philosophy had 
been the schoolmaster to bring the Greeks to Christ.” Ne- 
vertheless, while he thus genially recognized that the pro- 
vidence of God had wider limits than the guidance and 
inspiration of the Jewish race alone, it was the tendency of 
his theology to sublimate the idea of God to such a point 
that it finished by falling into a pure abstraction. And 
hence he clings tenaciously to the doctrine of the Word, 
which offers to him a God who, in being the “minister” of 
the Most High, shall be also our “instructor,” and capable 
of making those who receive his instructions godlike. But 
the Word was united with the body of Jesus simply, with- 
out the medium of any human soul, which would have been 
degrading to a divine Being ; and thus “ when he ate, it was 
not through his body,” but “he was absolutely without feel- 
ing, and capable of sustaining neither pleasure nor pain”! 
And Clement, surely by a strange freak of orthodoxy, is a 
canonized saint. 

It is not, however, to him, but to his disciple Origen, that 
modern orthodoxy owes the most ; for it was the latter who 
enriched the doctrine of the Word with the conception, 
hitherto undeveloped, of his “everlasting generation.” Ori- 
gen, like Shelley, could not bear the idea of “God waking 
up from an eternity of idleness.” And though, when the ques- 
tion was asked, “ What was God doing before he made the 
world?” Irenzeus had already replied, “The answer to such 
a question lies with God Himself,’—Origen did not think 
so. The perpetual solitude of God must have been relieved 
by the companionship of a Son. He who is out of all rela- 
tions of time, to whom all things are present, who is the 
“eternal Now,” must have devised some means of entering 
into time, and finally communicating with humanity. And 
inasmuch as this process—called generation—can never 
have begun and can never end, but must always be going 
on, it is called “everlasting ;’ “the Father did not beget 
the Son, but He ts always begetting him.” It was the result 
of this perpetuity of emanation, that the Son is scarcely 
conceived by Origen as a personality distinct from the 
Father, but he describes him simply as a “ray of His glory.” 
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sut, again, the Son, although everlasting, is not of the same 
substance with the Father, but he is “other in substance 
and subject to Him.”* So far was he from recognizing their 
consubstantiality, that he declares to Celsus that “Christians 
worship the Father of truth, and His Son the truth, being 
two in substance, but one in concord and harmony and 
sameness of will ;’ and he ascribed to the Son only a second 
place, and to the Holy Spirit (created by the Son !) only a 
third place in the rank of heavenly existences,—“ the power 
of the Father is greater than that of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, that of the Son more than that of the Holy Spirit, 
and that of the Holy Spirit is superior to that of all other 
sacred things.” Finally, the basis of Origen’s thought is Uni- 
tarian,f and his different representations of Jesus amount 
to this, that he is one of us, united to the Deity in the 
closest manner through the medium of the Word, by moral 
sublimity and harmony of will. His disciple Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, did not hesitate to say that the Son 
of God was a product and a creature, and therefore not ever- 
lasting ; nor was he identical with, but foreign to, the sub- 
stance of the Father, and no more the same in essence than 
are the husbandman and the vine, the sailor and the ship. 
But Origen, however, carried up into the celestial regions 
the point of view which modern Unitarianism applies only 
to the earthly life of Christ. Such unorthodox notions, 
together with his favourite and charitable idea of the final 
re-union of all creatures—even of the devil—in God, incur- 
red subsequent condemnation, and only had a passing influ- 
ence on the constitution of ecclesiastical dogma. But his 
great conception of the everlasting generation of the Word 
was destined, on the other hand, to give, both directly and 
indirectly, an extraordinary elevation to the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. 

Nor was there a greater unity of opinion to be found in 
Syria or Italy than in Gaul or Egypt. That form of Jewish 
Christian Unitarianism which had been the orthodoxy of 
the first days, had remained the faith of a considerable 
section in Palestine, Syria and Decapolis. That the Ebion- 


* But compare in Com. in Ps, exxxv., 6 owrnp ob Kara perouciay a\da 
Kar’ ovoiay iori Osdc. (tieseler, Vol. I. p. 240. 
+ Réville, p. 62. 
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ites were a body by no means insignificant is shewn by one 
fact alone, that from them appear to have proceeded no less 
than three versions of the Old Testament, under the names 
of Theodotion, Symmachus and Aquila. Even within the 
limits of this community, however, the influence of Western 
thought was not unfelt ; and while one party rejected, the 
other admitted, the narratives of the miraculous concep- 
tion. Nor was this primitive faith confined to the lineal 
descendants of the first believers; but it appears in the 
second century in Rome, when Theodotus, a shoemaker of 
3yzantium, maintained Jesus to be simply a man, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, and declared that he would hold by the 
Christ of the first three Gospels. Moreover, when Zephy- 
rinus was installed in the episcopal chair in the holy city 
about the year 200 A.D., the followers of Theodotus and 
his contemporary Artemon asserted that till that time the 
faith of the Christians of Rome had not differed from theirs. 
Parallel, however, with this movement which preserved the 
unity of God by denying divinity to Christ, and admitting 
him to union with the Father only by a common inspiration 
and obedience, was another singular manifestation of the 
Unitarian tendency, which went by the name of Monarchi- 
anism, and appears to have been imported from Asia by a 
certain Praxeas, who was sent as an envoy to Rome from 
the Eastern episcopate. To maintain the unity of God, 
and at the same time save the divinity of Christ, he was 
obliged to sacrifice his humanity ; and though it is possible 
that his Eastern modes of expression signified nothing more 
than that Christ was “possessed” by the Spirit of God, 
nevertheless his bitter opponent Tertullian represented him 
as asserting that it was the Father who in Christ had been 
tempted, had suffered and been slain. At all events, this 
doctrine afforded one mode of preserving the uni-personality 
of God together with the divinity of Christ ; and accord- 
ingly the Bishops of Rome, Zephyrinus and Callistus, are 
stated to have been successively raised to the episcopal 
chair by means of the great influence of those who held 
their opinions, viz., that “the Father and the Son were one 
and the same God, styled by different names, according to 
the vicissitude of times.” Callistus, with more subtlety 
than Zephyrinus, who is said to have known of “only one 
God, Jesus Christ, and of none other that was begotten or 
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amenable to suffering,’ had recourse to the doctrine which 
Trenzeus appears likewise to have held, that the Father and 
the Son are two modes of the same existence, the one being 
God invisible, the other God visible, so that the Father had 
not actually suffered, but had only been a fellow-sufferer 
with the Son !* 

Whence came, however, this singular attempt to avoid 
what appeared to minds of inferior subtlety nothing better 
than Ditheism? Once more from the East, where the 
primitive faith of monotheism could not yield without 
many struggles against the prevailing tendencies of the 
West to break it up by the introduction of the divine per- 
son of the Son. Noetus, whose doctrines Callistus had 
introduced at Rome, found a more famous disciple in Sabel- 
lius, presbyter of Ptolemais (about 250—260 A.D.). The 
doctrine of the “ Word” had penetrated too dee »ply into 
Christian faith to be now rejected from it ; and the history 
of the theology of the second and third centuries is nothing 
else than a history of the various attempts to reconcile its 
manifestation in Christ with the divine unity. Sabellius, 
instead of finding in the Word a divine person, produced 
either perpetually or once for all at a given moment from 
the Father, to serve as His instrument of creation and the 
mediator between spirit and matter, conceived it as the 
principle of an intra-divine movement which caused the 
unity of God to assume three different phases. God, by 
means of the Word, became successively Father, Son and 
Spirit, names which designate not three distinct persons, 
but three different modes or manifestations of the one Deity, 
corresponding to so many periods of history. Accordingly, 
in the law, God manifested Himself as the Father; in the 
gospel, as the Son; and in the church, as the Spirit. This 
doctrine of “manifestations” lies at the bottom of all those 
analogies, through which it is attempted (by Augustine as 
well as by Mr. Liddon) to relieve the obscurity of the Trinity, 
by comparing it, for example, to the three- fold action of the 
sun, his substance, light and heat ; to the mysterious nature 
of man, body, soul and spirit ; or to the three powers of the 
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+ Mr. Liddon does not seem to us to have entirely escaped this rock, when 

he describes the Word as ‘‘ God reflected in His own Eternal Thought” (p. 341). 
So difficult is it for orthodoxy to be self-consistent. 
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human mind, knowledge, love and will. But three quali- 
ties of one person are not three persons of one being. 

Nor was the other form of Monarchianism, which had ap- 
peared at Rome under Theodotus a century before, unrepre- 
sented in the East. Already Beryllus, of Bostra in Arabia, 
had refused to accept the personal pre-existence of Jesus, 
and made his divine character to consist in the submission 
of his will before the Spirit of God. It was reserved; how- 
ever, for the Bishop of Antioch, Paul of Samosata, to raise 
this rational Unitarianism to the height of a philosophical 
theory, and, moreover, to give occasion to the Church for 
the most curious self-stultification. God was one :—that 
was his fundamental principle. His Logos was in Him 
simply the principle of thought, as is “reason in the heart 
of man.” This divine Reason energized through Jesus, 
who, in virtue of complete sacrifice of ,will, became one 
with God and the Saviour of his race. 

It is possible that it was not only for such a dreadful 
heresy as this that three Councils were held at Antioch, by 
which in the year 269 A.D. Paul was finally deposed. The 
3ishop, however, was a man of the world, if also a theolo- 
gian ; civil magistrate as well as ecclesiastical functionary ; 
affable, eloquent and beloved, not only in the Syrian metro- 
polis, but throughout the province. It was in vain that his 
enemies attacked his character, blackened his reputation, 
loaded him with abuse. For three years his diocese gal- 
lantly maintained their Bishop in his see against the autho- 
rity of the Councils. Protected by the powerful Queen 
Zenobia, who sympathized with his theological views, he 
held bravely to his post. But when the war with Aurelian 
ended disastrously for the Eastern Queen, the Emperor 
declared he would have no Bishops in Syria who would 
not agree with the Bishops of Rome, whom he had under 
his own control. Paul was exiled, and he died in obscurity ; 
though his influence maintained a Paulinian party till the 
end of the fourth century. 

But the Council of Antioch, which condemned the heresy 
of Paul, established at the same time that the Son was not 
“consubstantial” (époovoo¢) with the Father. 

There yet remained one step more to be taken to the 
doctrine of the Nicene Creed. The Son is represented as 
divine, but not (absolute) God. It is yet open to the Church 
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to compromise the further exaltation of the person of Christ, 
and retain the strict unity of God, or to raise the Son to 
the highest point of co-equality, co-eternity and consub- 
stantiality with the Father. Was Arius or Athanasius to 
prevail ? 

During the third century the different theological schools 
had been busy over the person of Christ ; and the specula- 
tive school of Alexandria, the exegetical of Syria, and the 
traditional of Rome, had each of them advanced along rather 
different lines of thought, in the general direction, however, 
of the exaltation of his nature. Hilarius, Bishop of Poictiers 
(about 350 A.D.), indeed laments that Christians cannot be 
satisfied with fulfilling the plain duty of “adoring the 
Father, venerating the Son, and abounding in the Holy 
Spirit ;’ and that consequently the teachers of the church 
are compelled to unfold that which is inexplicable, and to 
speak that which ought not to be uttered. But these dif- 
ferences were not to be tolerated long; the tendency to 
unification, which had displayed itself in various ways 
during the third century—especially in the growth of a 
“rule of faith,” and the gradual reduction of the different 
collections of Holy Scriptures to one uniform type—was to 
invade the sphere of doctrine also, and an authoritative 
declaration of belief was to be put forth as a standard of 
orthodoxy and a rallying-point against heretics. It was 
the quarrel of an Egyptian bishop and one of his subordi- 
nates which at last caused the results of three centuries of 
speculation concerning the person of Christ to be gathered 
up in the Nicene Creed. 

Among the clergy of Alexandria at the beginning of the 
fourth century was a presbyter named Arius, by birth and 
education a Syrian. He was a young man of pure morals 
and great eloquence ; and the earnestness with which he 
devoted himself to the instruction of the poor, won him the 
esteem and affection not merely of his parish, but of the 
whole community. Moreover, it was in Alexandria, remarks 
M. Réville, that the episcopate had still the greatest trouble 
in imposing its authority upon the presbyters, and it is 
possible that the increasing influence of the presbyter, and 
the perhaps unconscious jealousy which he iuspired in the 
Bishop, were not entirely foreign to the origin of the con- 
troversy. Be it as it may, Arius had come from Antioch 
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armed with an exact knowledge of Christian literature, a 
strong antipathy to Sabellianism, and a lively taste for dia- 
lectic. The point of departure for his theology was the 
subordination of the Son to the Father, on which, he said, 
every one was agreed. But if so, he had not all that the 
Father had, he was not equal to Him, he was not absolute 
God. Not being equal, he was not of the same substance ; 
for were he so, inasmuch as that substance is perfect, there 
would be two perfect, equal and absolute Gods, which was 
absurd. The Son, then, was not co-eternal nor consub- 
stantial with the Father. Accordingly he took up the for- 
mule by which Dionysius (and in fact Tertullian before 
him) had already expressed the doctrine that the Son had 
not in himself the principle of existence, but had received 
it from the Father, and it became the key-note of the con- 
troversy—iyv more dre ovx qx, there was a time when he was 
not. 

It was the last attempt to resist the encroaching tide of 
popular enthusiasm for the person of Christ. Arius was 
deposed and excommunicated by a Council at Alexandria 
held 321 A.D. But he had friends in Syria; they were 
powerful, they sheltered and helped him. Among others, 
Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, and the historian Eusebius, 
Bishop of Ceesarea, interfered in his favour, and endeavoured 
to patch up the quarrel. The partizans of the disputants 
hastened to range themselves on opposite sides ; and Con- 
stantine, who did not know what difference an 7 could make, 
was exceedingly annoyed with a movement which threat- 
ened to prevent the realization of his charming design of 
universal unification. It was in vain that the amiable 
Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, went to and fro between the 
contending parties ; innumerable journeys were made, letters 
written; but in the frenzy of religious excitement none 
would listen to reason. Constantine was in despair. At 
length the imperial mandate went forth; and upwards of 
three hundred bishops, and a crowd of presbyters, deacons, 
acolytes and laymen, representing the “collective wisdom” 
of Christendom, assembled at the great Council of Nicza 
in the year 325 A.D. The Bishop of Alexandria sent one 
of his deacons to plead his cause—Athanasius ; and on 
behalf of the recalcitrant presbyter appeared the influential 
prelates of Nicomedia and Ceesarea. The vast assembly sat 
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in the great hall of state expectant. Constantine entered, 
gorgeously dressed, with majestic person, but with modest 
demeanour, as befitted even the Emperor of the World 
before the collective authority of the Church. A hymn was 
sung ; Constantine addressed to the Council a short exhort- 
ation to unity ; and the debate began. But what a debate! 
Constantine had to burn the libels which the bishops pre- 
sented to him against one another! For two whole months 
it continued, “like a battle in the night,” as one of the his- 
torians says, for neither party would see the meaning of the 
other. The majority of the Council were neither with Arius 
nor Athanasius. The latter they accused of innovation. It 
is probable that they would have welcomed a declaration 
which would have been sufficiently elastic for the Arians to 
subscribe, maintaining the traditional subordination of the 
Son to the Father, but ascribing to him as much divinity as 
possible within these limits. But Athanasius wisely fore- 
saw that no equivocal expressions would put an end to the 
difference. He pressed his point, and finally gained it. 

A creed was drawn up, which was signed by 318 bishops, 
although the weighty names of Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Eusebius of Ceesarea, and three others, were withheld. Arius 
was banished, and his supporters too. The decision of the 
Council of Antioch was reversed, and the Son was declared 
to be consubstantial with the Father. 

We are not concerned to trace the subsequent fortunes of 
Arianism, which was very far indeed from being suppressed. 
Council after council met; and by and by it was the turn 
of Athanasius to go into exile, and of Arius to be borne in 
triumph through the streets of Constantinople. Political 
disputes were added to doctrinal, and emperors interfered 
to settle the faith. But we are astonished, in the midst of 
all this confusion, to hear Mr. Liddon raise a claim for the 
“guarantee of divine inerrancy, such as had been vouch- 
safed to the entire body of the faithful.”* It matters little 
to us what the robber-synod of Ephesus, for example,— 
where the Patriarch of Alexandria struck the Bishop of 
Constantinople so that he died,—thought necessary to be 
believed on pain of eternal damnation. But it does matter 
a great deal when appeal is made to the authority of these 
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Councils to settle not merely what was to be the faith of the 
future, but what had been the faith of the past. Mr. Liddon 
admits that “some of the ante-Nicene fathers do at times 
employ terms which, judged by a Nicene standard, must be 
pronounced unsatisfactory.’* But is it not obvious that it 
is from these writers, and these alone, that we can learn 
what was the fermentation and variety of belief, and what 
was the teaching in the different theological schools, during 
the second and third centuries? We suppose that although 
“collective Christendom” might be “divinely inerrant” 
about matters of faith, it will be at any rate admitted that 
it was not necessarily so about matters of fact. And how 
can it be pleaded that “the faith delivered once for all had 
been given to the church in its completeness by the apos- 
tles,” when Mr. Liddon confesses that “nearly one half” the 
testimony is the wrong way? It is surely the oddest way 
of conducting a historical inquiry, to call the only possible 


witnesses, and then to reject half their evidence as that of 


“young or half-educated persons,” because it would reverse 
the decision arrived at before the case was heard. 
We have left the doctrine of the divinity of Christ where 


Mr. Liddon leaves it, as determined by the Council of 


Nicea. If any further support were needed to the position 
that that doctrine, as it is commonly held, was the result 
of centuries of development,+—a position which is fatal to 
the Protestant view, which finds it in the Scriptures alone, 
—let any one compare the expression in the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds relating to the two natures of Christ. 
Is it not enough to believe in the “only begotten Son of 
God,.... who was made man”? Aye, but how? That 
was the question raised almost immediately after the pro- 
mulgation of the Nicene symbol. Apollinaris, Bishop of 
Laodicea, did not fear to compare the idea of a God-man 








* P. 630. 

+ Mr. Liddon challenges the developmentalists to produce any similar case 
of development. The two editions of the Nicene Creed afford a curious in- 
stance. The Council of Nicwa (325 A.D.) decided nothing concerning the 
nature of the Holy Spirit. Different theologians identified the Spirit with the 
Word, or treated it asa mere divine gift or power ; some said it was created, 
others associated it in the Godhead with the Father and the Son. Accordingly, 
it was found needful to state precisely what was to be the orthodox faith con- 
cerning it ; and the clauses describing the Spirit as the ‘‘ Lord and Giver of 
life,” &c., were added to the Creed when it was re-aftirmed by the Council of 
Constantinople, 381 A.D. 
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to the mythical minotaurs and tragelaphs. Evidently, 
thought he, where man is, there is sin; and accordingly he 
conceived of the Word as taking the place of the reason in 
the man Jesus, to whom there was left of his humanity 
nothing more than his body and sensible consciousness. 
This was the origin of the various disputes about the two 
natures and two wills in Christ which split the church in 
the fifth century ;—even Augustine could do nothing better 
than compare the God-man in Jesus to the union of body 
and spirit in ourselves, a theory dangerously like that for 
which Apollinaris was deposed and excommunicated ;—and 
the orthodox results of which are summed up in those 
strange clauses in the Athanasian Creed, which describe 
Jesus as perfect God and perfect man, at once equal and 
inferior to God, and yet not two but one Christ. 

Such is the form of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
as it was finally established. M. Réville proceeds, with his 
usual clearness, to trace its fate in the hands of the school- 
men in one of the most interesting chapters of his book. 
Nor does he dismiss it there; but follows its different 
phases at the Reformation, tracks its fortunes among the 
English free-thinkers of a hundred years ago, its adapta- 
tions to the “consciousness” of the German philosophers 
at the beginning of this century, and its most recent phases 
in the liberal Christianity of to-day. It is impossible to 
part from him without admiration for his candour as well 
as his learning, for the generosity of his criticism as well 
as for the precision of his exposition, and, above all, for the 
deep religiousness of his spirit. 

Turning once more to Mr. Liddon’s bulky volume, we 
cannot help expressing a regret that he should have dis- 
figured the genuine eloquence of his appeal on behalf of a 
doctrine evidently to him of priceless importance, with 
mere tricks of rhetorical display. We are reminded that 
“Christ does not place before us any relative or lower 
standard of morals. He proposes the highest standard, the 
Absolute morality. ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.’” Moses did just the same thing. “Be 
ye holy, as I the Lord your God am holy.” “He bids men 
be like God, and He gives not the faintest hint that any 
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unlikeness to God in Himself obliges Him to accompany the 
delivery of that precept with a protestation of His Own per- 
sonal unworthiness.”"* But do we therefore reason that 
Moses must have been absolute God? Is it not possible to 
separate the message from the messenger? Further, it is 
said, and we perfectly agree with it, that “those who believe 
Christ to have been merely a man endowed with the power 
of working miracles, or even only with the power of wield- 
ing vast moral influence over masses of men, cannot but 
recognize the rare loveliness and sublimity of a Life in 
which great powers were consciously possessed, yet were 
never exercised for those objects which the selfish instinct 
of ordinary men would naturally pursue. It is this disin- 
terestedness ; this devotion to the real interests of man- 
kind ; this radical antagonism of His character to that vile 
thing called selfishness ; it is this unrivalled and majestic 
renunciation of all that has no object beyond self, which 
has won to Jesus Christ the heart of mankind.”+ And yet 
any one who believes that his work may thus “naturally” 
be accounted for, is triumphantly challenged to “dare to 
predict that eighteen hundred years hence his ideas, his 
maxims, his institutions, however noble or philanthropic 
they may be, will still survive in their completeness and 
their vigour.”t But we are not all bound to be Homers or 
Shakespeares, though their poems will be read as long as 
language lasts, and “their name” may be “the rallying- 
point of a world-wide interest in some distant age.” Still 
more unreasonable and contradictory, in the face of such a 
description of the ground of the affection which Christ has 
inspired, is the alternative which is held over unbelievers 
from the beginning to the end of the book. “If Christ be 
not God,” we are told, “he is not sincere ;” “if Christ be 
not God, he is not truthful ;’ “if Christ be not God, he is 
not humble ;” “if Christ be not God, he is not unselfish.” 
“Tf you deny his divinity, then you must conclude that 
some of the most precious sayings in the Gospels are but 
the outbreak of a preposterous self-laudation ; they breathe, 
you might add, the very spirit of another Lucifer."§ Is it 
becoming for a great scholar before scholars to strive to 
force his doctrine on those who cherish the deepest affection 
and reverence for the most divine of their race, by insisting 
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that the only possible suppositions concerning him are that 
he is God—or Devil? 

Not less insufficient, it seems to us, though more subtle 
and infinitely more touching, is Mr. Liddon’s plea for the 
divinity of Christ that it satisfies the spiritual wants. We 
may reply that a doctrine which is believed because it is 
useful, and not because it is true, has already fulfilled its 
mission ; and it is time it should give way to something 
which is nearer the truth, to which our wants will in time 
adapt themselves. For there are certain spiritual needs 
which God has put into the human soul, and these He 
supplies Himself. There are other needs which custom, 
tradition, education, have, so to speak, artificially engen- 
dered, and these are artificially supplied by the creations of 
human thought and imagination. Roman Catholics could 
make the same appeal for the worship of saints which Mr. 
Liddon makes for the worship of Jesus. And that commu- 
nion with Christ, which he so beautifully depicts as the 
privilege of the believer, does not essentially differ from that 
“life of God in the soul of man” by which the devout Theist 
—David, for example—has always been maintained in hope 
and trust. The fact is, that each rests upon the Infinite 
Spirit, lives and moves and has his being in God; but the 
one chooses, by difference of hereditary discipline, training, 
prepossession, to call his God Christ, the other does not. 
We are deeply persuaded that the gradual effect of the 
“New Reformation” will be to sweep away the traditional 
historic forms with which Protestantism has hitherto en- 
cumbered our spiritual consciousness, to weaken authority 
and strengthen self-reliance, and thus equalize our spiritual 
needs and refer them to One Source for their supply. And 
if the Son of Man then ceases to be the fountain of “life,” 
but acts as one of its many channels, offers himself to us as 
the “way” and not the end, shall we refuse the help of his 
life and thought because it is not all? We have quarrelled 
enough about faith in Christ ; let us have the faith of Christ. 
Its transient forms are being sifted out, but its permanent 
trusts remain. Fears for the “safety of a divided church,” 
and anxiety for “a remedy for its wounds,’ are not more out 
of place than is dread of the freest thought or scorn of con- 
sciousness, so long as to us “there is one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and éz us all.” 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 
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IIL—GOETHE AND RELIGION. 


It need create no surprise that to some minds Goethe 
appears to have had uo religion. His religion was not that 
of orthodox Christians. He disliked and discountenanced 
popular Christianity. Certain things, customs and persons 
that were commonly revered, he abhorred. On the other 
hand, he rather veiled than displayed his own religion. It 
was a marked feature of the man to go with all his pro- 
foundest spiritual exercises into his closet, to shut to his 
door, and another day to say as much as was needful in 
“words that half reveal and half conceal the soul within.” 
All his thoughts, like chaste beauty, hide themselves in coy 
reserve behind a beautiful drapery. And when his whole 
being is thrilling with emotion, he calls to his aid a droll, 
misleading humour. Common natures do not fear to pro- 
fane sanctities with much speaking; it is no necessity of 
their nature to see with their own eyes and to speak in the 
language of their whole harmonious being; they feel no 
need of defence against the rush and tide of profound emo- 
tion. But men like Goethe, that have eyes to see and 
hearts to feel the halo of hallowed truths, fear to put forth 
their hand, fear to open their lips, lest they should dese- 
crate it. It is only such men that have the child-humour 
by their side to shield them from the dangerous influence 
of overpowering thought. And it is only such natures that 
have the power to render spiritual truths into their own 
personal language. 

In accordance with his great reverence for individuality, 
Goethe believed that every man must form his own philo- 
sophy and religion. Like his hero, Frederick the Great, he 
granted every man liberty to be saved after his own fagon, 
and used the same liberty himself. He could not find 
amongst either the Lutherans, the Herrnhiiter or the Illu- 
minists, the religion that could save his soul. His nature 
obstinately refused to be saved by the magic of creeds and 
sacraments, by a mystic abandonment to pietistic feelings 
and dreams, or by a cold, shallow faith in morality, a per- 
sonal God, and a future state of rewards and punishments. 
He had a man’s heart and a man’s intellect, and needed, 
therefore, a man’s religion. 
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In the famous first chapter of the second book of Wilhelm 
Meister’'s Wanderjahre, Goethe defines religion as reverence, 
and reverence for what is above us and for what is beneath 
us; further, reverence for our brethren; and, lastly, for 
ourselves. Religion is reverence, not fear, therefore, nor 
faith, nor simply feeling. And it is not a poor, limited, 
heartless prostration before a being like ourselves, only 
mightier, dwelling in some unknown distant region. It is 
reverence before the living presence of the encircling and 
the indwelling Universe. 

All existing things form one connected whole, one inse- 
parable world, a universe. The mineral, the vegetable and 
the animal kingdoms, are not separate and independent 
worlds. They overlap, intersect and run into each other. 
Nothing, and no series of things, exists in isolated inde- 
pendence. 

Marks of order and law abound in every part of the uni- 
verse. All forms of existence come into being and suffer 
change in regular sequence. The seal of necessity is stamped 
upon the world. Regularity and necessity constitute the 
beauty, and lay the basis of the security, of nature. “ No- 
thing zs that errs from law.” 

The whole world is full of life. Life throbs under and 
breaks forth from every form, from the dust to man. It is 
an element of unconquerable power, of infinite productive- 
ness. It is marvellous to behold its creating, regenerating 
vigour, and the endless variety of its forms. 

In animals and man appears that great wonder, intelli- 
gence. It manifests itself in various degrees, but every 
manifestation of it astounds the thoughtful mind. There 
appears also in both animal and man another miracle—the 
miracle of love—love inventive and self-sacrificing. Whe- 
ther seen in the bird for her young, or in the mother for 
her child, it is equally an astonishing phenomenon. 

Man in his higher forms presents still more astonishing 


phenomena. Here we meet the higher manifestations of 


intellect, the grander labours and sacrifices of love, the 
loftier and unconquerable aims and struggles of the soul, 
the eternal rejuvenescence of faith and hope. Here we 
find such characters as Shakespeare, Faust, Gretchen, 
Ottilie. 

This world of wonders within and without man was 
more clearly visible to Goethe than to most men. He saw 
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something of it while but a child, and in later life he gained 
from year to year deeper insight and more extensive vision. 
And if we ask the question, What was Goethe’s religion ? 
the answer is, Reverence for this world—for these wonder- 
ful phenomena, and what they let him surmise as lying in 
and behind them. He could not see all this glory and 
doubt its Divinity. He worshiped the All. . His highest 
aim and most thrilling joy was to see more of this “ott- 
Natur.” 

Goethe's religion, therefore, was more akin to poetry than 
to philosophy. It was a fire kindled in his soul by the 
light streaming upon it from the universe. Viewed in rela- 
tion to thought, it was intuition, inspiration, and not the 
product of reasoning or induction. It was immediate vision, 
and not a subsequent result ; the light of perception in its 
first living flash upon the mind, not the dim and broken 
light of reflection. It had not the certainty of proof, but 
of faith; not of demonstration, but of conviction. It was 
the impression produced upon a poet’s heart by the great 
universe, with all the consequent hopes and surmises, 
jealously watched over, however, by a clear and sound 
understanding. 

Goethe’s religion, therefore, was neither a science nor a 
system. It lacked the fulness of a system and the certainty 
and precision of a science. Unlimitedly comprehensive as 
a law and a sentiment as reverence for the universe is, it 
can hardly be expanded into a system. And this is a 
supreme excellence of Goethe’s and of all true religion. 
True religion is grandly simple: “Fear God and keep his 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” The 
decline and decay of religion commence with the formation 
of systems. As little is religion a science. Its elements are 
reverence, submission, inspiration, longings, hopes, surmises. 
It has to do with the undefined, the inexperienced, the 
unknown. Its light pales and dies when carried into the 
domains of clear knowledge and hard experience. And this 
is no evil or weakness. Neither science nor religion fills 
all the world. Each has its sphere, and each in its sphere 
leaves the other in peace, indeed ministers to the other, as 
Goethe’s history strikingly shews. 

Goethe’s definition of the essential element of religion 
has all the truth and the advantages, with none of the 
errors and liability to mistake, of Schleiermacher’s. The 
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great theologian’s various ways of putting his idea of what 
constituted religion, as a sense, taste, feeling of the universe 
or of God, and, later, as the feeling of absolute dependence 
upon God communicated by the Redeemer, got rid of innu- 
merable false notions as to its nature; yet his conception 
at first was not sufficiently clear, and subsequently he added 
an element to his definition that deprived it of half its value 
and efficacy. The great poet’s definition, on the other hand, 
excludes equally with the theologian’s all the false elements 
that had come to be looked upon as essential constituents 
of religion, while at the same time it includes an essen- 
tial intellectual element which Schleiermacher's did not. 
Goethe's definition, therefore, is not exposed to Hegel's 
criticism, that according to Schleiermacher the dog is the 
best Christian. Reverence is not only beyond the capacity 
of brutes, but in its highest forms it is still a future attain- 
ment of our race. 

What a world of errors and confusions Goethe's defini- 
tion of religion frees us from! Religions that are not 
religious, waste and barren religions, contentious and hard- 
hearted religions, religions without life and freshness, with- 
out the glow and tenderness of genius, in which feeling 
is forced and not spontaneous, spasmodic and not natural, 
are all excluded. Such a religion as this definition has in 
view is the salvation both of the soul and the universe : 
the soul is nurtured and developed, while the world is 
hallowed and glorified. 

The necessary consequence both of the poet’s religious 
feeling and religious views was, that he spoke but sparingly 
on religious topics. He felt deeply that reverence and talk 
cannot dwell together. He said to Eckermann, of people 
who talk much about God, “If they were penetrated with 
the feeling of His greatness, they would be struck dumb, 
and forreverence would name Him but unwillingly.” Goethe 
had profound intimations about God, but no knowledge. 
Therefore he could not speak about Him. This inability is 
expressed in the famous passage in Faust, where Gretchen 
tells her lover her doubts and fears about the reality and 
correctness of his religion. One of the Proverbs in Rhyme 


runs, 


“Tf you doubly increase the star-light, 


The All will still be eternally night.” 
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The series of poems on God and the World opens in the 
name of Him whose name is often heard, but whose nature 
has ever been unknown. It was a main idea with Goethe, 
that in studying the world we are constantly coming upon 
ultimate phenomena, beyond which we cannot pass. “The 
summit of human attainment is astonishment,” he said to 
Eckermann ; “and if an ultimate phenomenon has astonished 
us, we ought to rest content; nothing higher can be granted 
to us, and we ought not to seek anything behind it; this is 
our limit. But generally the sight of an ultimate pheno- 
menon does not satisfy, and we are like children, who after 
looking into a mirror immediately reverse it to see what is 
on the other side.” At another time he exclaimed to Ecker- 
mann, “Dear child, what do we know of the idea of the 
Divine, and what will our narrow conceptions say of the 
Supreme Being? If, like a Turk, I would give the Supreme 
seing a hundred names, I should still come short, and in 
comparison with such infinite attributes have said nothing.” 

Further light will be thrown upon Goethe’s religion if we 
now turn to the influence it exerted upon his mental life. 

His religion, reverence for the universe, made him a con- 
scientious and painstaking student of phenomena. From 
his earliest boyhood to his last hours, he displays an intense 
thirst for a knowledge of things. What his countrymen 
call philosophy, that is, metaphysics, never had any great 
charm for him. The facts, apart from the theories, of 
metaphysics, or the history of the struggles of great minds 
to reduce the facts into a system, could interest him, but 
not the theories and the systems themselves. Facts increased 
his knowledge of the great world, but systems and theories 
contradicted what he knew to be true, or produced the 
erroneous impression that the infinite universe could be 
weighed, measured and ticketed. This love of phenomena 
appears in all his labours. All his poetry rests upon con- 
crete facts; and his prolonged and minute researches in 
natural science, in botany, anatomy, optics, geology, reveal a 
profound love of the productions of nature. 

Goethe’s strong love of everything individual and charac- 
teristic was closely connected with his religion. How care- 
fully and devoutly he cultivated his own individuality, 
defending himself against all heterogeneous influences and 
maturing every gift, is well known as a peculiarity of the 
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man. This is the place to claim for this peculiarity a pro- 
found religious basis. Goethe was accustomed to call a 
person endowed with personal characteristics, a nature. In 
his poetry the same regard for individuality is everywhere 
manifest. There we meet with no vague generality. Every- 
thing is distinct, concrete, individual. In his life it is the 
same. Men of character, whether they are in other respects 
attractive or not, always caught his attention and often won 
his affection. Dichtung und Wahrheit is a wonderful por- 
trait-gallery of individualities. Any new and characteristic 
form of stone, plant or animal, was to him a new revelation 
of nature. Certain strong and tough individuals he could 
think of only as entelecheiai or monads, as indissoluble and 
eternal individuals. This conviction, combined with a 
second, that will next be mentioned, formed the ground of 
his belief in the future personal and higher state of exist- 
ence of great men. 

His reverence for the universe produced in him the great- 
est reverence for those agents upon which Nature evidently 
sets great value as her servants in conserving and perfecting 
the world. One of these great agents is power, energy. 
activity, productiveness. Goethe felt the deepest regard tor 
every powerful agent of nature, especially for energetic and 
powerful men. This quality so impressed him, that he 
could not conceive that nature would destroy it wherever it 
existed. The activity of great men seemed to him to be the 
pledge of their immortality. “I do not doubt our future 
existence,” he said to Eckermann, “for nature cannot do 
without the entelecheia. But we are not all immortal in 
the same way ; and to manifest oneself in the future as a 
great entelecheia, one must actually be one.” Eckermann 
reports another conversation: “ When one is seventy-five 
years old, continued Goethe with the greatest cheerfulness, 
it must naturally happen that one must among other things 
think of death. For my part, this thought leaves me in 
entire rest, for I have the firm conviction that our spirit is 
a being of an wholly indestructible nature ; it is a cease- 
lessly working being to all eternity.”. At another time he 
said, “The stubbornness of the individual, and that the 
human being shakes off what does not agree with him, is 
to me a proof that such a thing as an enfelecheia exists.” 

Another remarkable effect of Goethe’s religion was his 
VOL. VI. G 
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self-renunciation. Greatest injustice is done Goethe when 
he is spoken of as a refined sensualist and a cultivated lover 
of pleasure. The truth is, and his works more than his 
words attest it, he lived a life of severe self-restraint and 
renunciation. Early in life the narrow limits of our thoughts 
and actions, the constant need of self-denial, very forcibly 
struck him. He was also impressed by the fact that not 
those who resigned themselves by slow degrees, but those 
who resigned themselves once for all, enjoyed comfort and 
repose. He, therefore, like the Stoics and Spinoza, submit- 
ted and resigned himself once for all. What helped him 
joyfully and calmly to renounce all his personal wishes and 
aims, was the recognition of the eternal order and necessity 
of the universe. In obedience to the laws of the great world 
he could gladly and fearlessly submit his poor thoughts and 
wilful desires. He began to ponder and to admire that 
awful saying of Spinoza’s, that he who loves God will not 
desire that God should love him. In his purposes and 
plans he reckoned his own well-being as null. In his friend- 
ships he delighted to render services where none were 
returned. He resigned the idea of constructing a philoso- 
phy of the world. He resisted the temptation to seek for 
the meaning and design as well of single phenomena as of 
the whole universe. Of the three inquiries, What? How ? 
and Wherefore? he considered it to be his great duty to put 
the first, that he might profitably put the second ; but was 
absolutely forbidden to put the last. The search for final 
causes he gave up as presumptuous and hurtful. His self- 
denial is exhibited in a striking light in his treatment of 
the phenomena that refused to be reconciled with his reli- 
gious faith. As he looked with his keen eye through the 
various ranks of beings, he discovered a certain something 
in a few individuals of every class to which he could assign 
no place in the great harmonious universe. It was some- 
thing odd, anomalous, monstrous. He could find in it 
nothing divine, nothing human, nothing devilish or angeli- 
val. The temptation was great to bring this disorderly and 
isolated somewhat under some class. He might have over- 
looked some of the distinctive features, as others had done. 
He might have given his faith liberty to belie his know- 
ledge in this one instance, as others have done. As the 
result of shutting his eyes to some characteristic sign, on 
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the one hand, and of trusting to his general conviction of 
nature’s law and order, on the other, he might have euphe- 
mised the ugly creature, and euphemisins of this sort are 
not unknown. The temptation was great; submission to 
it was easy. But Goethe did not submit. Much as he 
loved the order of the world, laboriously as he sought to 
reduce all phenomena into orderly relations, strongly as he 
believed or hoped in the unity and order of the whole 
world, he would not overlook or misname this ugly demon- 
something. It was an eye-sore in his beautiful world ; it 
was an ugly sphinx in his house of God. But he could not 
help it. He left it standing, shutting his eyes to it when 
duty did not call him to look at it, and all the time praying 
to “the great God who made and loveth all.” 

And, lastly, his religion manifested itself in the bond of 
friendship into which he entered with the world, and espe- 
cially with its highest creature man. His realism as a poet 
and student, his universal benevolence as a member of our 
race, the contentment and gladness with which he filled 
the position assigned him in the world, his sworn antago- 
nism to every form of croaking, was the result, no doubt, 
partly of his happy natural constitution, but largely of his 
religious convictions. From first to last he retained all the 
simplicity and gladness of a child. In the deepest and 
most sacred sense he was what he called himself, a WelEé- 
kind ; and being as a little child, he was able to see the 
kingdom of heaven open before him in God’s world, and to 
enter into it. And having entered it himself, he proclaimed 
it to others, preaching in his poetry what he called “the 
gospel of this world.” He converted the old motto, memento 
mori, into vivere memento. He could not bewail the exist- 
ence of “evil.” “Nature, he said, fills every space with 
her unlimited productivity. Consider our earth merely: 
everything that we call evil, misery, arises from this, that 
the earth cannot afford space to every production, and still 
less grant it duration.” “Others,” he said to Eckermann, 
“may reverence him who gives food to the cattle, and to 
man meat and drink in proportion to his needs. But I 
worship Him who has implanted in the world so great a 
productive power, that if only the millionth part of it comes 
to life, the world teems with creatures, so that war, pesti- 
lence, fire and water, avail nothing against it That is my 
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God.” He believed in no disharmony between the ideal 
and the real, the subject and the object, the spirit and the 
world, man and God. “Search in your own bosoms,” he 
said, “and there you will find everything, and rejoice when 
without, however you may name it, lies a nature which 
says Yea and Amen to everything which you have found 
in your own bosoms.” And again: “All that we call] in- 
venting, discovering in the higher sense, is the important 
exercise, and putting forth in action of an original feeling 
of truth, which, long ago secretly formed, suddenly, like a 
flash of lightning, leads to a fruitful perception. It is a 
revelation forming itself from within upon the external 
world, which gives man a presentiment of his likeness to 
God. It is a synthesis of the world and the spirit, which 
gives the happiest assurance of the eternal harmony of all 
existences.” 

But an individual and personal religion is a great attain- 
ment, the result of long and severe struggles. Goethe's 
religious ideas and beliefs, the well-defined separation of 
them from other religious ideas, and the calm, strong con- 
viction with which he held them in the face of scepticism 
and dogmatism, were possessions won only by long and 
stubborn conflicts. The author of the Brief eines Land- 
geistlichen is the author of Werther’s Leiden, and he again 
is the author of Prometheus, and the author of Prometheus 
is the author of Pandora and of Wilhelm Meister’s Wander- 
jahre. His, therefore, is a history of religious struggle and 
growth. Yet when we look deeper, we see in all these 
various works but one religion in different forms and stages 
of development. 

Goethe was a great lover of orderly development. His 
very nature was perplexed and troubled by revolutions of 
every sort. His mental history is, as much as the history 
of a human being can be, a steady, orderly advance from 
one degree of perfection to another. It would create sur- 
prise, therefore, to find any great revolution, any inorganic 
change, in his religious life. Nor is such a revolution to 
be found. His peculiar religious tendencies reveal them- 
selves with the first revelations of his mind. In the child's 
erection of an altar to the God of nature upon his father’s 
music-desk, the religion of the man is foretold. When the 
child brings as his offering the productions of nature, he 
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performs an act of worship which the hoary hierophant of 
nature ever felt to be the highest and most acceptable. 
The trial which the boy's faith was submitted to by the 
earthquake of Lisbon, is only the juvenile form of the trial 
which the advanced worshiper of nature had to endure. 

Goethe's religion, therefore, Jay in his nature. It was a 
part of him, and grew with his growth. It was one of the 
marks of his great genius that he recognized so early in his 
life his religious characteristics. After all, as he said in 
a hundred ways, we are what we are. The great calamity 
of the majority is that they do not, and the great happiness 
of the few is that they do, very early discover and obey the 
laws of their own structure. That the religion of his old 
age, of his prime, of his early manhood, was the religion 
of his childhood, that it was the natural branch and fruit 
of the most powerful gerins of his mental being, is in great 
part the explanation of the joy and strength of his religious 
convictions. 

Before we attempt to follow the course of Goethe’s reli- 
gion, we must recall to our minds who he was. His was a 
sigantie poetic nature, and he yielded himself to its laws 
and demands with the deepest religious earnestness and 
conviction. What was akin to his genius, he appropriated ; 
what was alien, he rejected. What helped him, he seized 
with avidity ; what impeded or opposed him, he threw out 
of his way. All this he did passionately and roughly at 
first. He was no nice casuist, but a mighty man following 
his instincts. He felt and thought powerfully, acted and 
spoke powerfully. He did not weigh every word or every 
deed. Many of his criticisms of others were unfair to them, 
but essential for him. He had greater thoughts to think, 
stronger feelings to feel, a grander life to live, than scrupu- 
lously just or delicately nice critics. His divine mission 
was to save his soul alive. What was it to him whether 
he understood the niceties of Spinoza’s system? He did 
not read the dead Jew for the sake of the Jew; he read 
him to enlighten and becalm his soul in its stormy dark- 
ness. What if he thought and spoke too hardly of Claudius 
and Lavater, or too roughly of the crucifix? They blocked 
up his way to heaven, and he had high authority not 
merely to think and to speak roughly, but even to hate 
such obstacles. In the enthusiasm and pressing earnestness 
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of new convictions upon which depend life or death, it is 
neither possible nor desirable to give angels or devils their 
due. When the convictions have made their way and 
become full and indisputable occupants of the soul, judg- 
ments formed in the heat and necessity of hard conflict can 
be reviewed and moderated. Goethe in later life, in the 
‘alm and assured enjoyment of spiritual victory and repose, 
modified in minor particulars some of his earlier views of 
men and things. Still his deepest religious convictions 
and tendencies remained what they had always been. 

The first form which Goethe's religion assumed, as has 
been already observed, was the worship of God in nature. 
His descriptions of his first acts of devotion’may be read 
at length in Dichtung und Wahrheit. And since this is 
the only source of our knowledge of his earlier years, and, 
further, inasmuch as we do not know how much of his 
account of this period has more than general truth, we pass 
on to the second period of his religious life. 

The second period embraces the religion of Goethe's 
youth, as the former embraced that of his childhood. The 
third period commenced when he was at Strasburg, in 
about his twenty-second year. He had entered the fourth 
and final period when he took up his permanent abode in 
Weimar. 

The Established Church of Germany had no religious 
earnestness when Goethe was a youth. Religious instruc- 
tion was imparted by uninterested pastors in the driest 
form. It consisted of a frozen morality and an exercise of 
memory in repeating the catechism and quoting isolated 
texts of Scripture. The forms of religion, attendance on 
divine worship, confession to the pastor, eating the Lord's 
Supper, were gone through with little or no zest. One result 
of this orthodox indifference was the separation of earnestly 
religious people from the National Church. Independent 
congregations of Pietists and Herrnhiiter, of Separatists and 
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Quietists, left the Lutheran Church. Goethe’s youth fell 
also in the time of free thought and rationalism. It was the 
age of Frederick the Great. It was the period when people 
said commonly that every man must have his own religion. 
Tolerance was the cry in everybody's mouth. In Frankfurt, 
all these religious and irreligious phenomena were abun- 
dantly exhibited. Indeed, in young Gocthe’s own circle of 
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friends and acquaintances there were examples of all three 
As a representative of the Established Church, 


there was the old fossilized father-confessor, 


whom his 


young pupil confounded with questions about the sun stand- 
ing still over Gibeon, who had one lesson for all his 
catechumens, one form by which he confessed and absolved 
Representatives of the Neologians were Doctor 
The Doctor loved his 
Lucian better than his Bible, and encouraged his young 
Hebrew pupil rather to search for contradictions and 
difficulties in the sacred text than to learn the language. 
The Hofrath saw faults not only in all his fellow-men, but in 
God also. The Moravians were represented by Friiulein von 
Klettenberg, the original of tlhe charming picture in the 
Bekenntnisse einer schdnen Seele ; and the poet’s mother, 
Fraulein von Klettenberg’s friend, had much sympathy with 


Albrecht and Hofrath Hiisgen. 


It need, therefore, excite no surprise that the religion of 
the youth when he entered Leipsic University was of a 
His theology was wholly 
un-Lutheran, and a sort of mishmash of biblical and Neo- 
Once away from the influences of home, 
he separated himself wholly from the observances of the 
His student-life did not tend to preserve what 
remained of the thoughts and habits of his childhood. 
Friulein von Klettenberg must have mourned over his back- 
slidings, had she seen his life and known his thoughts while 
Still, however much he separated him- 
self from the society and practices of Christians, his deep 


somewhat nondescript character. 


platonic notions. 


he was in Leipsic. 


religious sympathies remained undestroyed. 


The young 


student only needed to be called to himself by some 
admonitory stroke, and his slumbering religion and many 
of his old and half-forgotten beliefs would wake up in 
A severe illness befel him. A 
fellow-student read to him the Bible, and argued for its 
The sick student listened and believed. 
He left Leipsic for his father’s home with a stronger faith 


greater strength than ever. 
divine authority. 


in the Bible than he had possessed before. 


Once again in the Frankfurt circle, with body and mind 
relaxed, he came under the influence of the Herrnhiiter. 
with his physician 


His mother, Friiulein von Klettenber 
and his surgeon, played upon the mystical chords of his 
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nature. It was not possible that he should become a Herrn- 
hiiter in reality ; yet just then his mind was in the condi- 
tion to receive impressions from what had any power in 
pietism. And he was deeply impressed by it, although 
Friiulein von Klettenberg did not fail to see “that he had 
no reconciled God” in her sense. Nevertheless, he became 
a member of the Moravian church. We quote passages 
trom two of his letters written at this time, which shew the 
religious condition of his mind. Both are from Strasburg, 
whither he went after nearly two years’ stay in his father’s 
house. The first is to his friend Limprecht. 

“ As I was I am still, only that I stand somewhat better with 
God and with his dear Son Jesus Christ ; whence it follows that 
I am somewhat wiser, and have found out what that means— 
‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ Granted that 
the Hosanna will be sung only to him that cometh ; yet still this 
is a blessing ; the king must make his entrance before he ascends 
his throne..... I am changed, much changed, for that I thank 
my Saviour; that lam not what I ought to be, for that also I 
thank him. Luther says, ‘I am more afraid of my good works 
than of my sins.’ And when one is young, one is nothing per- 
feetly.” 

The second is to Friulein von Klettenberg. 

“1 went to-day with the Christian church to record the passion 
and death of our Lord. ... My intercourse with the pious people 
here is not very intimate. At first I sought their society very 
eagerly, but it seems as if it ought not to be. They are so heartily 
tedious when they begin, that my vivacity cannot hold out. 
Purely people of moderate intelligence, who thought with their 
first religious feeling their first rational thought, and are now of 
opinion that that is everything, because they know nothing be- 
sides.”’ 


The tone of these letters announces a break with the 
Herrnhiiter. Friiulein von Klettenberg’s bird was safe only 
in her cage. In Strasburg he flew away. The Moravians 
were altogether abandoned, and a process of estrangement 
from ordinary Christian people commenced. Great ideas of 
the universality and omnipotence of the laws of nature 
obtained ever fuller possession of his soul. Intercourse 
with the great mind of Herder must have given him more 
extensive and deeper views of the regularity, harmony and 
unity of the world. In Shakespeare’s dramas he recognized 
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“a mysterious central point in which the peculiarity of our 
ego, the pretended freedom of our volition, comes into con- 
flict with the necessary course of the universe.” 

The struggle with a religion that opposes nature and 
humanity is indicated in his first great work, G@dtz von Ber- 
lichingen. For it is impossible not to see more in the words 
of brother Martin than the feelings of a monk of the six- 
teenth century. 

“ Gitz—Why do you look so hard at me, brother ? 

“ Martin.—I1 am in love with your armour. 

“ Gotz—You do not desire a suit? It is burdensome and 
heavy to wear. 

“ Martin.—W hat is not burdensome in this world? To me 
nothing seems so burdensome as not to be allowed to be a man.” 

The deepest necessity of this period of Goethe’s religious 
development, the strongest and most sacred longing of his 
heart, the spiritual couquest which he must win or die, is 
here indicated. Not in the heat and lawless insubmissive- 
ness of youth, but urged on by a divine instinct, impelled 
by a sacred conviction, he enters the lists for the religion 
of human development. On his shield is emblazoned, Homo 
sum, humant nil a me alienum puto. Faith in nature had 
always been the true basis of his religion; and now one 
half of this faith, faith in man as a part of nature, became 
increasingly powerful. Manhood and humanity obtained 
inviolable sanctity. He was prepared to avenge every vio- 
lation, injury and slander of our nature. The doctrine of 
human depravity held by his Christian friends separated 
him from their society. The injurious extravagance of 
Rousseau's followers, on the other hand, obliged him to take 
in hand his satirical scourge. The clear and beautiful idea 
of perfected human nature, which ever afterwards lived 
before him as his ruling genius, in this period of his life 
commanded him to forsake all societies, to resist all tenden- 
cies, that opposed its realization. 

The struggle for freedom to follow this idea led gradually 
to the third stage of his religious history. The boldest and 
most complete expression of the idea of this period is the 
fragment, Prometheus. This fragment asserts the divine 
right of every human faculty. It is a passionate revolt 
from the idea of an external, envious and tyrannical God. 
It is another way of saying, “Zn God we live and move 
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and have our being.” It maintains that there is no anta- 
gonism, no dualism, in God’s universe. It asserts this in 
revolutionary language ; and the Titanic tone of the poem 
characterizes this third phase of the poet’s religion. The 
conflict with dualism and the dualists, with unbelief and 
unbelievers in nature, is at its height. The young poet has 
become conscious of his own divine gifts, of his own power 
to help mankind; the magnificent endowments of other 
men, and the great services which they had rendered to our 
race, have also been made known to him. At the same 
time it has been impressed upon him with irresistible force, 
both by his own experience and by history, that only when 
men trust themselves, and both obey and use their own 
powers, do they accomplish anything valuable. Yet modern 
theology was protesting against these undeniable facts ; it 
was violently contradicting this incontrovertible self-con- 
sciousness. It had utterly misunderstood the nature of the 
great and eternal duty of self-denial. It was endeavouring 
to convert this Christian virtue into an instrument for 
emasculating our true humanity. Goethe’s profoundest 
convictions were thus violated, and he proclaimed deadly 
war. He could not shut his ears to a voice which said, 
“ Physician, heal thyself.” He had often had to sigh, “I 
tread the wine-press alone.” He knew nothing more miser- 
able under the sun than the gods of theology. He knew 
nothing greater and diviner than the God that dwelt in his 
own, and in every good man’s breast. He rebelled, there- 
fore, against the new Olympians, and served the God within 
him, the God of Nature. 

This third period of Goethe’s religious life was too violent 
to last. It soon made way for the fourth and last period. 
He calls the phase of this period a joyful surrender to the 
general faith. It is not difficult to know what he means 
by this. While the third stage was a daring and restless 
conflict for human rights against the oppressions and wrongs 
of false ideas of God and man, this final stage was a peace- 
ful and happy resignation to a calm trust in nature. The 
last phase of his faith was but the return to the first, only 
with this difference, that the trust of the child was half- 
unconscious and rested on no intelligent basis, while the 
trust of the man was a conscious acquirement grounded 
upon the basis of years of thought and conflict. It was still 
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a childlike trust, but the man trusting like a child had 
learnt in a hard school the lesson that he must become a 
child to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

At the commencement of this period, Spinoza’s Ethics fell 
into Goethe’s hands. The providence of books is manifest 
here if anywhere. The poet found in the mathematical phi- 
losopher a more genial and helpful master than he could 
find anywhere in the world besides. If we call to mind a 
few of the main ideas of Spinoza which appealed so mightily 
to Goethe, we shall be gaining insight into the form which 
his religion finally assumed. 

Spinoza’s fundamental doctrine is the inseparable unity 
of God and the universe. In his system, God is the imma- 
nent cause of all individual existences. Further, God works 
in accordance with the inner necessity of his own being. 
There can, therefore, be no such thing in the world as arbi- 
trariness and free-will. In these primary doctrines of the 
philosopher, Goethe found his own faith. Although the 
mathematical method of Spinoza formed a great contrast 
with his own habit of thinking, and he did not take in the 
connection of his system, he found in his primary principles 
the truths which had long been growing with him into an 
unconscious philosophy, and which laid a broad, firm basis 
for a religion of nature. 

There is, further, a large number of moral and religious 
maxims in Spinoza, which, apart from the connection in 
which they stand, must have powerfully affected Goethe. Joy 
leads to greater perfection, sorrow to imperfection. There- 
fore gladness must be cultivated above all things. Past 
sins must not be bewailed; death must not be meditated 
upon ; the future life is to be no object of concern. The 
mind is freed from the dominion of desire and sorrow by 
recognizing all things as absolutely necessary. The love of 
God is not consistent with the desire for His love in return. 
The knowledge of single things leads to the knowledge of 
God. True ideas are accompanied by the assurance of their 
truth. Activity is a gauge of perfection. Self-preservation 
is a gauge of virtue. Happiness is not the reward of virtue, 
but is virtue itself. 

All these and other ideas of the philosopher found an echo 
in the poet’s heart. They are reproduced again and again in 
all his works. They were a part of his nature when the 
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Ethics fell into his hands. In later life this book continued 
to be his solace and instructor. Herder said Goethe had 
learnt his Latin from Spinoza, for he read no other Latin 
author. Goethe, in a letter to Jacobi, calls the Jew 
theissimus and Christianissimus ; and in his Journal he 
speaks of his Ethics as his asylum from the troubles that 
Jacobi's views of nature occasioned him. 

We see the poet, therefore, in the possession of the reli- 
gion which we endeavoured to sketch at the beginning. We 
now pass to a special branch of our subject, Goethe's rela- 
tion to Christianity. The importance of the subject seems 
to require a separate examination. Indeed, to treat it at all 
adequately, an entire article would be needful. 

It is extremely difficult to speak of the relation of two 
objects so complex and variable as Goethe and Christianity. 
Indeed, it is extremely difficult for any gifted and inde- 
pendent mind to know its own relation to a system of 
doctrines and a society which have grown up in the course 
of centuries. However orderly and harmonious the growth 
of a great man’s mind may be, according to the law of 
equilibrium, it will exhibit exuberance at one time and in 
one direction, and defect at another time and in the contrary 
direction. The starting-point and the goal of the mind's 
progress may lie in a right line, but the course will be more 
or less zigzag. The Titanism of the third period of Goethe’s 
mental history was growth and progress ; but it was exu- 
berant growth of one side of his nature, and it was a bound 
forwards along the course, but not in a right line. The 
life of such a man is filled with great problems which 
must be solved one at a time, and the solution of each calls 
for a concentration of the whole man upon it. To vary the 
figure, the history of such a man is a series of conquests, 
each requiring the whole attention, skill and enthusiasm of 
the soldier. Such men are many-sided, to use the ugly 
term, not in the fray, not in the campaign, but when they 
have returned home victorious. When Goethe was fighting 
for the freedom of human development, for the Grecian idea 
of human perfection, he had no time and no disengaged 
faculty to go into the critical and historical question, whether 
there was not a form of Christianity that was favourable to 
this idea. Existing Christianity was one of the deadliest 
foes of the idea, and his pressing duty was to resist it, 
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When, on the other hand, he had won the victory for his 
idea, he had time and heart to consider and distinguish 
between the various forms of Christianity and their relation 
to his great work. 

The doctrinal and ecclesiastical system of existing Chris- 
tianity is more complex, and in its history more variable. 
than the heart and history of the most gifted man. What 
constituted a Christian in the days of the Apostles? what 
in the third or fourth centuries? what in the Middle 
Ages? what since the Reformation? what now constitutes 
a Christian in the Church of Rome? in the Church of En- 
gland? amongst the orthodox Dissenters of England? what 
amongst the Unitarians? Tell me that a man is or is not 
a Christian, and what am I the wiser? You must first tell 
me what you mean by a Christian. It would, therefore, 
conduce to the clearness of this consideration of Goethe's 
relation to Christianity, to give a definition of what Chris- 
tianity is, and who may be considered as one of its adherents. 

Sut I prefer to evade this difficult task. Goethe himself 
never defined Christianity. It remained to him a system of 
good and evil, both beneficial and injurious. In the first half 
of his life at Weimar, the evil repulsed him more than the 
good attracted him. In the last half, the attraction pre- 
ponderated. But when he was most repelled by the evil, 
he was, consciously or unconsciously, deeply affected by 
the good; and in later years, when he gladly avowed his 
convictions of the world’s obligation to Christianity, he 
stood in most direct antagonism to many of its aims and 
tendencies. We shall have done our duty if we point out, 
on the one hand, some things in Christianity that repelled, 
and, on the other, some things that attracted Goethe. 

Goethe was repelled from Christianity by the inorganic 
and unnatural place in our race which most Christians 
demand for its Founder. His mind refused to conceive the 
solitary and unnatural position assigned to Jesus, whether 
as the only Redeemer or the only perfect and exhaustive 
possessor of all human virtues. He also felt that there is in 
this claim, or at all events in the common mode of making 
it, a great injustice towards other men, Christ’s virtues 
being generally exalted at the cost of other men’s. One of 
Goethe's letters to Lavater makes both objections. 

“With your wish and desire to enjoy everything in one indi- 
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vidual, and with the impossibility that one individual should 
satisfy you, it is fortunate that a portrait has come down to us 
into which you can transfer your whole self, reflecting and 
adoring yourself in it. But I cannot call it anything else than 
an injustice and a robbery, that you pluck out every precious 
feather from the whole winged creation under heaven, as if they 
had been usurped, for the purpose of adorning your bird of Para- 
dise exclusively. This is a proceeding which must necessarily 
offend and appear insufferable to us who are devoted scholars of 
every utterance of wisdom revealed by and to man, to us who, as 
sons of God, adore Him in ourselves and in all his children.” 


Again, it cannot be denied that Christianity generally 
assumes a position unfavourable to both nature and art. 
Its doctrines of sin and redemption, its exaltation of the 
supernatural above the natural, its ascetic and devotional 
tendency, its preference for the passive to the active virtues, 
do not promote but check the free play of human nature 
and art. It is no cause for astonishment, therefore, that 
the humanist and the artist often judge unfairly of its real 
educational value. Goethe professed at one time a Julianic 
hatred, and often called himself a heathen. He said he 
was not an Anti-christian, nor an Unchristian, but a decided 
Non-christian. He writes to Lavater : 


“ You look upon the gospel as it stands as the divinest truth ; 
but an audible voice from heaven would not convince me that 
water burns and fire quenches, that a woman conceives without 
aman, and that a dead man comes to life; on the contrary, I 
hold this to be blasphemy against the great God and his reve- 
lation in nature. To you, nothing is more beautiful than the 
gospel ; to me, a thousand written pages of ancient and modern 
favoured men of God are equally beautiful, as well as useful and 
indispensable to mankind.” 

In his travels in Italy we find him, on the one hand, 
constantly enraged and regretting that the Church gave its 
great artists such miserably inartistic subjects, and, on the 
other, constantly expressing his wondering admiration that 
their genius enabled them so far to overcome the great 
difficulty. With Claudius, Jacobi and Lavater, he had less 
and less intercourse. He said they had not comprehended 
the first and simplest truths of nature, and yet were desi- 
rous to sit upon the first seats near the throne. In his 
poems we meet such sentiments as these: He who has art 
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has religion ; the poet will affect his own reconciliation ; 
we must look God in the face, and think well of ourselves. 
These strong utterances are directed against the opposition 
of the Church to art and nature. 

A number of other unhappy ingredients in the Chris- 
tianity that he came into daily contact with, were repugnant 
to him. He observed amongst Christians too great indiffer- 
ence to truth. “Piety,” he says, “leaves false things stand- 
ing, and, therefore, I hate it.” Amongst his own friends he 
experienced the sad truthfulness of Coleridge’s warning 
words, “He who begins by loving Christ more than the 
truth, will end by loving himself most of all.” 

“Piety,” Goethe says, “is not an end, but the means of attain- 
ing the highest culture by peace of mind. Wherefore, it may be 
remarked, that those who set up piety as end and goal mostly 
become hypocrites.” 

Further, the fetichism prevalent among Christians filled 
him with horror. Amongst the four things that were as 
repugnant to his nature as adders and poison, he names the 
cross. He tells Suleika, his mistress Self-denial, that he 
cannot endure this talisman which she had suspended to 
her necklace. It was his sorrowful experience before he 
went to Italy, and especially there, that Christians and 
crosses were so numerous that both Christ and his true 
cross were forgotten. Again, Goethe had more than a dis- 
like for fanaticism and religious wildness. He asks that 
every fanatic (Schwdrmer) may be crucified in his thirtieth 
year, lest the dupe should become a knave. 

Goethe was thus repelled from Christianity ; but he was 
ultimately more attracted than repulsed. In the very period 
of his heathenism, as he called it, he wrote one of the most 
Christian poems of his or any age, Die Geheimnisse. The 
two characters, Humanus and Marcus, which he has there 
sketched are truest disciples of Jesus. Indeed, the deepest 
springs of Goethe’s religion and the deepest springs of 
Christianity mingle, however much the streams may divide 
upon the surface. 

Christianity appears in its origin as the religion of hu- 
manity. It is philanthropic, proclaiming God's love to all, 
commanding and inspiring merciful and helpful deeds, striv- 
ing to bind men together in bonds of brotherhood, shewing 
exceeding tenderness towards sin and suffering. Goethe’s 
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sympathy with such a religion is evident to every reader of 
Faust, Wilhelm Meister, die Gehetmnisse, such poems as der 
Gott und die Bajadere, or the Paria. Of all men he was 
one of the most philanthropic in the broadest sense of the 
word. The rule of life on which he laid greatest emphasis 
was to hate no man. The measure of a man’s worth he 
considered was his usefulness to his brother-men. He spent 
his life in discovering and bearing witness to the real value 
and greatness of human nature. When sinners were brought 
before him, he said, “ Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.” A sweet, radiant humanity shines on all his 
life as over all his works. From all his productions there 
breathes a tender, healing spirit. He knew and felt all 
human pains, weaknesses and temptations, and words of 
forgiveness and encouragement were ever on his lips. His 
love of human nature is the charm and secret of the power 
of his pictures of mankind. His humanness won from every 
human being an interesting and happy or touching trait. 

Notwithstanding such strong utterances against Chris- 
tianity as we have quoted, there are not a few express tes- 
timonies to its great worth in his later writings. In his 
notes to the West-dstlicher Divan, after remarking that the 
original value of a religion can only be estimated when cen- 
turies have gone by, and having passed in successive review 
the Jewish, the Mohammedan, the Hindoo, and the Greek 
and Roman religions, noting in each one corruption and 
decay in its later form, he goes on to say,— 

“On the other hand, the highest praise is due to Christianity, 
the pure and noble origin of which has always been thereby sub- 
stantiated, that after the most erroneous courses into which blind 
man had brought her, she ever came forth again, before one sus- 
pected it, in her first fair character as mission, or as family and 
brotherly society, for the regeneration of the moral wants of man.” 

His well-known testimony in Wilhelm Meister is very 
striking : 

“But now we must speak of the third religion, founded upon 
reverence for what is beneath us; we call it the Christian reli- 
gion, because in this religion such a disposition is most evident ; 
it is an ultimate attainment, to which our race could and must 
come. But what is included in this? Not alone to let the earth 
lie beneath us and claim a higher birth-place, but also to acknow- 
ledge as divine humiliation and poverty, mockery and contempt, 
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shame and misery, suffering and death—yea, to reverence and 
learn to love even sin and crime as helps, and not as hindrances, 
of holiness. Of this, indeed, there are traces in all ages ; but 
traces are not the goal; and since this has once been attained, 
humanity can never retrograde, and, we may venture to say, that 
the Christian religion, since it has once appeared, cannot pass 
away again ; since it has actually become divinely incarnate, may 
not be again dissolved.” 


However much the cross when used as a talisman, and 
the crucifix as a revolting exhibition of agony, offended 
Goethe, the true cross of Christianity symbolized an idea 
that had the force of a law and an inspiration in his life. 
This was the idea of self-sacrifice to which reference has 
already been made. He has erected in his poem Die Ge- 
heimnisse, a beautiful monument in praise of the cross 
encircled with roses. He tells us that the beautiful history 
in Wilhelm Meister of the ivory cross is an illustration of 
the fortunes of Christianity, “which, often dismembered 
and scattered here and there, must nevertheless be ever 
re-united at last on the cross.” His horror of the crucifixion 
arose from the fineness of his feeling. He drew a veil over 
the scenes of Golgotha, and held his peace about the deeds 
done there from purest reverence. Wilhelm Meister puts 
the question to the Ancient, 


“*You present the life of this divine man as an instructive 
and exemplary ideal; have you also given prominence to his 
passion, his death, as a model of noble endurance?’ =‘ Most cer- 
tainly,’ replied the Ancient. ‘We make no mystery of that ; yet 
we draw a veil over these sufferings for the very reason that we 
reverence them so highly. We hold it to be a damnable insolence 
to expose that scaffold of agony and its suffering saint to the 
view of the sun, which hid his face when a base world forced 
upon him this tragedy ; we hold it to be a damnable insolence 
to play with, to trifle with, to dress up these profound mysteries, 
in which the divine depth of suffering is hidden, and not to rest 
until the most exalted objects become common and unmeaning.’” 


The meeting of Jesus and Goethe at the cross, where, as 
the story of the ivory cross teaches, all Christians must 
ultimately meet, is a most sure sign of their religious kin- 
ship. Jesus said, “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father ;’ and he said again and again, 
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“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross daily.” Goethe could write to Plessing, 

“This I can assure you, that in the midst of prosperity I live 
in persevering self-denial, and daily see to it with all painstaking 
and toil that not my will, but the will of a higher Power is done, 
whose thoughts are not my thoughts.” 

And to Knebel, 

“Tt is an article of my creed that only by steadfastness and 
faithfulness in the position in which we find ourselves do we 
become worthy and able to fill the higher stage in a future posi- 
tion, whether it be in this or the future world.” 

And to the Griifin Bernstorf (Augusta Stolberg), in his 
seventy-fourth year, 

“ All my life long I have been honestly minded both towards 
myself and others, and in all worldly pursuits have ever had an 
eye to that which is supreme ; you and yours have done the same.” 


But no single passages from Goethe’s works or corre- 
spondence can convey to the mind an adequate idea of the 
essentially Christian tone of his mind. His works and life 
must be studied in their grand unity, and then a profound 
impression will be left upon the mind of the noble intensity 
and thoroughness of his submission to the will of God and 
obedience to His laws. Perhaps he could not say, “ Lord, 
Lord,” as many do. It may be, the surmise expressed in 
Werther was well founded : 

“Does not the Son of God himself say, that those would be 
with him whom the Father had given to him? Suppose I am 
not given to him? Suppose the Father will keep me for Himself, 
as my heart tells me ?” 

Still, if this were so, his work was one with the work of 
Jesus. He laboured night and day that men might know, 
and, knowing, love and serve God. And of such co-workers 
Jesus said, “ He that is not against us is for us.” Surely, 
the life is more than the lip, and, before God, the will than 
the deed. No doubt Goethe did not help to build up the 
religion of the church of his day, but there is as little room 
to doubt that he was and is and will be one of the greatest 
master-builders in the church of Jesus and the church of 
the future. In heart and work he was christianissimus. 


J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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IV.—BIBLE CHAPTER HEADINGS IN THE “ AUTHO- 
RIZED VERSION.” 


WE are all so accustomed to speak of the version of the 
Scriptures best known to us as “authorized,” that it has 
probably occurred to very few to ask the question, “ By 
whom?’ The “Order set down for the Translating of the 
Bible by King James,” seems to have come from the King 
personally, not from the King in Council; and the result 
of the Translators’ labours appeared from the press of R. 
Barker, the King’s Printer, in 1611. Then, as now, the 
title-page asserted that the book was “newly translated out 
of the original tongues, and with the former translations 
diligently compared and revised, by His Majesty’s special 
command.” It is said, moreover, that it is “appointed to 
be read in Churches.” The statement that it was newly 
translated, must, as all men know, be taken with much 
limitation, since the Translators followed the instruction to 
adhere, where possible, to earlier versions far more closely 
than the title-page would lead us to suppose. With regard 
to the second statement, there is no evidence to shew that 
either the King himself, or the Council, Convocation or 
Parliament, ever formally sanctioned its use. Such formal 
sanction was probably considered unnecessary when all 
loyal Churchmen were only too willing to comply with a 
monarch’s wish, and the matter is of no great practical 
importance at this moment. The version is unquestionably 
the best we have, or are likely to have for many years to 
come, and has the weighty, if not convincing, authority of 
custom and tradition. If, however, at any time a version 
of the whole or part of the Bible should be found better 
than that we now possess, it may facilitate its adoption to 
understand that the words, “appointed to be read in 
Churches,” are really as idle as the notice-boards some- 
times erected against other trespassers on close preserves. 

But it is obvious that any words printed with the actual 
version come to us with less force than they would other- 
wise have, unless it can be shewn that they were placed 
there by the whole body of Translators, and have the sanc- 
tion of Church or State. Nor in any case can they have 
the weight which all words must have which, however 
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imperfectly, are renderings of those in which the original 
writers gave their message; they are at best comments 
which stand on their own merits. Such comments may be 
divided into five classes, as printed in the edition of 1611. 

1. Dates given to various books, or to the circumstances 

narrated in them. 

2. Marginal readings. 

3. Parallel passages. 

4. Paginal headings. 

5. Chapter headings. 

And though our subject is the last class especially, it is 
necessary to touch very briefly on the others. 

1. Biblical scholars of all shades of opinion admit the 
extreme difficulty of the chronology of the Bible. Two 
instances may be specified on which the most orthodox are 
divided,—the date to which we are to assign the fact nar- 
ated in the first verse of Genesis, and that which we shall 
give to the book of Daniel. If in the one case it seem to 
all who have special knowledge on the subject that ages 
almost inconceivable are written in the records of our cliffs 
and streams, and in the other case that philology, which 
each day becomes a more exact science, would place the 
date of Daniel very materially later than that given in our 
margins, minds may be and are deeply distressed if they 
consider they are driven to reject the decision of the Church, 
which would feel no pain at all at having merely to hesitate 
about accepting the calculations of a single man, even one 
so learned as Archbishop Usher. 

2. There seems no doubt that the marginal readings were 
made in all cases by the Translators themselves, or by the 
revisers, and have therefore precisely the same authority, 
whatever that may be, as the text; that they are in fact 
alternative renderings, which all are free to adopt, in public 
as well as in private reading. 

3. The references in the edition of 1611, which are re- 
printed in a very convenient Oxford edition, form a pleasing 
contrast to those given in most modern “ reference Bibles ;” 
they are few and often to the purpose. But the system of 
references is in itself radically vicious, tending as it does to 
lead the reader to dwell on verbal coincidences, rather than 
on a likeness in spirit and tone; to obliterate differences in 
the times and places of the composition of various books, so 
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material to a right understanding of the whole ; to reduce 
the Bible to a mere aggregate of texts, instead of the gradual 
growth and development of the religious consciousness of 
man. Whatever of use there may be in references, would 
be far better supplied by a concordance bound up at the end 
of the volume, as is the case with some editions of the 
Geneva Bible, and of some printed by Messrs. Bagster; the 
present system, even in the only edition which has any 
seeming authority, is mischievous and misleading. 

4. In the paginal headings we come very near our proper 
subject; they are, and they are used as, a commentary, more 
than perhaps we are aware, by all, very much by the 
unlearned. But a moment’s reference to any two Bibles 
which our readers may have at hand, will shew that these 
headings are not, and indeed cannot be, the same; the con- 
tents of pages of different size and print varying, so must 
also the summary of contents in those pages. It will pro- 
bably be supposed that at the three presses from which most 
of our Bibles proceed, the Clarendon and Pitt presses and 
that of Her Majesty’s Printers, every care is taken even 
down to the minutest details. The following is what we 
have been able to learn on this point. At the Clarendon 
press, the paginal headings are said to be “taken from the 
contents placed in italics at the head of every chapter; they 
are selected by the Bible-reader, who has done it for forty 
years.” 

“The page headings in Bibles printed at the Cambridge 
press are partly derived from the chapter headings, and 
partly a repetition of the page headings in former editions.” 

The Queen’s Printers are understood to leave “the run- 
ning (paginal) headings at the discretion of their Bible-super- 
intendent, who says he takes many or most of them from 
the chapter headings.” 

All this is singularly vague and inaccurate, as may be 
easily discovered. Turning to an Oxford Bible (ruby 8vo, 
1839) which happens to be at hand, and opening it without 
choice of page, we find along the top of the page containing 
Genesis xiil. and xiv., “ Lot removeth toward Sodom, is 
taken captive and rescued.” In the chapter heading, with 
of course much more detail, we find, “ Lot goeth to wicked 
Sodom. Lot is taken prisoner. Abram rescueth him.” In 
the first complete page of Isaiah, the paginal heading runs, 
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“The coming of Christ’s kingdom, the terrible day of the 
Lord ;” while the chapter heading has, “ Isaiah prophesieth 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom,” and the words, “the 
terrible day of the Lord,” are not there at all. The last page 
of Revelation has, “The new Jerusalem, the blessed state 
of God’s servants ;” while the chapter heading has, “The 
heavenly Jerusalem,” and the later words again are not 
found there. Nor are these variations so unimportant as 
they may seem; for it is obvious that if the paginal headings 
were chosen from the chapter headings, it would be possible 
to select them in such a manner as to give a very distinct 
colouring to the interpretation of a book. For instance, it 
would be quite possible so to select from the chapter head- 
ings to Isaiah, as to head almost every page with a prophecy 
of Christ; it would be still more easy to leave out his name 
altogether. The licence of possible interpretation is far 
greater if the chapter headings are not consulted. But more ; 
what confidence are we bound to put in any man’s inter- 
pretation, or selection of interpretations, because he has 
interpreted or selected for forty years, unless we know what 
he was when he begun to do so? Our own view would be, 
that the critical faculty and the intellects of most people 
would be weakened, rather than strengthened, by perpetual 
reading of the Bible, not with a view to edification, but to 
the correction of printers’ mistakes. What we have shewn 
to be the case of the Oxford Bibles, is that also of those 
printed at Cambridge and by the Queen’s Printers. 

5. There seems no direct evidence to prove that the Trans- 
lators rather than the revisers of the Authorized Version are 
responsible for the chapter headings, but the probability is 
that they were so. These have not throughout the same 
colour and tone of interpretation, as would be the case if 
done at once either by one man or a committee ; in fact, 
the theological schools of the headings of different books are 
marked: the doctrine of election is not prominently brought 
out in the headings to the Epistle to the Romans, where we 
might expect to find it, but it is prominent in those of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. They would appear, therefore, to 
have been done in each case by the Translator of the chapter 
or book, and, as far as can be discovered, are original. The 
coincidences between them and the headings of the Bishops’ 
and the Geneva Bibles are slight and apparently accidental. 
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In giving summaries at all, Protestant versions abandoned 
the plan pursued in the case of those versions which have 
almost the authority of originals, the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate ; but such headings exist in the first German and 
French Bibles as well as in earlier English translations. 

It seems highly improbable that with the chapter head- 
ings was adopted that mode of procedure which gives to 
the version itself the weight of the whole Committee, namely, 
that each part was read by the translator in the presence of 
the rest, who followed his reading with either the original 
text or some good version in their hands. It may therefore be 
safely assumed that each chapter heading has only so much 
value as attaches to it from the personal scholarship, ortho- 
doxy, and in some degree character, of the individual trans- 
Jator, who is at this day not to be discovered among the several 
to whom each portion of the translation was entrusted. This 
is tantamount to saying they have no authority at all even 
in their original form. We have not, however, always this. 
Some twenty alterations of greater or less importance have 
been made in the chapter headings since 1611, besides a 
very large number of mere press corrections and changes in 
the spelling of words. One is well known. The edition of 
1611 has in its heading to the 149th Psalm, as a comment 
on the verse, “To bind their kings with chains and their 
nobles with links of iron,” these words, “ The power which 
He hath given to the Church to rule the consciences of men.” 
The comment now ends at the word “Church,” and the 
alteration is so plainly for the better that we can scarce 
quarrel with it ; but Dr. Paris, who made it, acted solely on 
his own responsibility. He revised the Bible for the Pitt 
press in 1762; Dr. Blayney did the same for the Clarendon 
press in 1769; and a previous revision had taken place 
under Laud and Charles IJ., of which the Cambridge folio of 
1638 was the result. No doubt these revisions were needed ; 
but they should have been carried out by authority, and the 
changes made properly acknowledged. We can detect with- 
out much labour the changes made in the headings ; but it 
is not likely that three meddlesome people, allowed to roam 
over the Bible and freely alter what they found, have come 
and gone without far more, and more important, changes in 
the text than we can discover at a glance. 

We pass to the character of the headings themselves 
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as we now find them, altered, as it is fair to say, but little 
in passages of importance from the edition of 1611. Most 
people probably imagine that the headings are simple tables 
of contents—no more, no less. This, however, is a mistake. 
The very fact that they are not a complete summary raises 
certain verses, and the events narrated in them, into greater 
prominence, and casts others into the shade; a colour is 
given to the chapter by the very fact of the selection. But 
more than this, they are, especially in the Psalms and 
Prophetical Books, a commentary of the most important 
character. In some instances, explanations are introduced 
by way of a gloss on the text; in others, as more direct in- 
terpretations; occasionally, ideas of a later date are read, as 
it were, into the text. We proceed to point out some of the 
more typical instances. 

Gen. iii. 6. “ Man’s shameful fall. 16. The punishment of 
mankind.” The text speaks of the misdeed of a given man 
and woman; we do not meet in the Bible with the general 
statement in the heading earlier than St. Paul’s first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Gen. xv. 6. “ Abram is justified by faith,” is a scholastic 
comment on the words, “ And he believed in the Lord, and 
he counted it to him for righteousness.” 

Gen. xviii. 1. “ Abraham entertaineth three angels.” The 
text says they were three men. 

Exodus iii. 2. “God appeareth to him in a burning bush.” 
The text says the angel of the Lord. 

Numbers xiv. 13. “ Moses persuadeth God and obtaineth 
pardon.” It need scarcely be pointed out that the word 
persuadeth is not in the text, and that its adoption involves 
a theory of prayer from which many Christian persons 
would shrink. 

The political tone of the Translators is perhaps apparent 
in two passages, one of which, Genesis x. 8, describes Nim- 
rod as “the first monarch,” and the other heads “of reverence 
to magistrates,’ Exodus xxii. 28, “Thou shalt not revile 
the gods (or judges, marg.), nor curse the ruler of thy people.” 

In the Historical Books there is little to remark, save in 
some cases the arbitrariness of selection. Two passages, 
however, call for notice. 

2 Kings xx. 8. “The sun goeth ten degrees backward for 
a sign of that promise.” The text speaks of the shadow 
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going ten degrees backward, not an unimportant difference, 
especially when compared with the parallel passage in 
Isaiah, where it 7s said that the sun went back ten degrees. 

2 Chron. xvii. 10. “His,” Jehoshaphat’s, “enemies terrified 
by God, some of them bring him presents and tribute,” is 
not quite the same statement as, “ The fear of the Lord fell 
upon all the kingdoms of the lands which were round about 
Judah.” 

No book is perhaps more difficult to docket and analyze 
than Job, and to our mind it is ill done throughout. Among 
much that is unsatisfactory, two chapter headings stand out 
as remarkable for their oddity. 

Job v. 1. “The harm of inconsideration.” The text is, 
“Call now if there be any that will answer thee, and to 
which of the saints wilt thou turn? For wrath killeth the 
foolish man, and envy slayeth the silly one.” 

Job xxxviil. 4. “God by his mighty works convinceth 
Job of ignorance and of imbecility” ! 

It is well known how untrustworthy are even those in- 
scriptions to the Psalms which are a part of the text, ascrib- 
ing them to various authors. Yet, since they are there, no 
one would wish the Translators to have omitted them; but 
it is quite another thing that they themselves should have 
found authors for anonymous Psalms. No less than eight 
Psalms are ascribed to David in the headings, which are not 
given him in the text ; and if anything is certain in Biblical 
criticism, it is that not one of these is David's. A few other 
points call for special notice. 

Psalms xiv. and liii. are headed, “ David describeth the 
corruption of a natural man.” It is at least open to suspi- 
cion that the Psalmist (certainly not David) is describing 
the men of an exceptionally evil nation and time, possibly 
the people of the heathen empires, when Babylon was 
tottering already to her fall, and not that unnatural fiction 
which divines are pleased to call “a natural man.” 

Psalm exii. 1. “ Godliness hath the promises of this life ; 
4, and of the life to come.” The text is, “ Unto the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness ; he is gracious and full 
of compassion, and righteous.” It surely is a violent intru- 
sion of the ideas of a later time to insert into any Psalm 
any definite assertion of a “life to come ;” there is nothing 
more remarkable in the Jewish faith than the absence of 
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even so clear views as obtained on this subject among the 
heathen nations of antiquity, so far as their creeds are 
known to us. 

Psalm exlvii. 1. “The prophet exhorteth to praise God, 
15, for his power over the meteors.” The text is, “He 
sendeth forth his commandment upon earth, and his word 
runneth very swiftly” ! 

To pass by some explanations which seem wholly un- 
warranted, but would delay us too long were we to dwell on 
them, we are met in the Psalms with great numbers of 
comments of a character which has occurred before, but 
which we have reserved till now to speak of them more 
fully. Such are, in Genesis xii, “God calleth Abram, and 
blesseth him with a promise of Christ.” Such are here, 
Ps. ii. “The kingdom of Christ.” Ps. xx. “The church 
blesseth the king in his exploits.” Ps. lxxxili. “ A prayer 
against them that oppress the church.” Ps. xevii. “The church 
rejoiceth at God’s judgments against idolaters.” Ps. cix. 
“David complaining of his slanderous enemies, under the 
person of Judas devoteth them.” Explanations of this class 
run through the whole Bible, but are of course more fre- 
quent in the Psalms, and other prophetical books. All in- 
terpretations of prophecy, various as may be their details, 
fall generally into three classes, which may be thus stated. 

1. That prediction has no place whatever in prophecy, 
and that all that was said by prophet or psalmist or poet 
had reference solely to the events and persons of his own 
day, however his words were afterwards adapted to after 
events. This is a view which, gaining ground steadily, yet 
makes way but slowly, and finds scant favour among 
orthodox people. 

2. That prophecy is almost wholly predictive, and that, 
though a few allusions to the speaker's own times can 
scarcely be mistaken, these are by the way, and, as it were, 
parables ; that such prophecies have little or no meaning 
till explained by after events. This view would seem to be 
that of more persons than the former, but not that most 
usually taken. 

3. That prophecy has two senses, the one relating to the 
writer's own day, but not being of “ private interpretation,” 
has a fresh and increased meaning, a/so intended by God, in 
the future. This, though not our own explanation, appears 
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to be the one generally received, with more or less tendency 
to either of the other opinions. 

It is of course open to a commentator on, or summarizer 
of, the Bible, to take one or other view, and in expounding 
this be consistent and useful. But with singular ingenuity 
our Translators have confused them all. A few instances are 
as good as many. 

Isaiah xxviii. “The prophet threateneth Ephraim for their 
pride and drunkenness; the residue shall be advanced in the 
kingdom of Christ.” If Ephraim here means Ephraim, then 
the kingdom of Christ is not spoken of in the same breath; 
if the kingdom of Christ be the subject of the prophecy, we 
have nothing to do with the temporal Ephraim. 

Again, Isaiah xxii. “The prophet lamenteth the invasion 
of Jerusalem by the Persians. 15. He prophesieth Shebna’s 
deprivation ; 20, and Eliakim, prefiguring the kingdom of 
Christ, his substitution.” In the former of these instances, 
the first and second methods of interpretation are confused ; 
in the latter, the first and third. 

If it is said that “prophecy” in the mouths of our Trans- 
lators, though not etymologically, meant of necessity predic- 
tion, and that therefore, by the mere force of the term, more 
is meant than the declaration of that immediate future 
which is so involved in the present that no special inspira- 
tion is needed to discover it, we reply, that certainly not all 
the Translators used the word prophecy in this sense, that 
it was not therefore the necessary meaning in their day. 
For the Translator of 2 Kings, when he does mean predic- 
tion, has these words, “He burnt dead men’s bones upon 
the altar of Bethel as was foreprophesied.” 

It may be supposed that the Translators, not wishing to 
dogmatize on so difficult a subject, have simply followed the 
tradition of the Church, ascribing to later days whatever 
persistent consent has sealed and consecrated; but the least 
examination will shew again that this is not so. Perhaps no 
verses in the whole of the Old Testament have ever been so 
adopted into and appropriated by the New as those which 
end its roll: “Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet 
before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord. 
And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest 1 come 
and smite the earth with a curse.” And these by the 
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chapter heading are not referred to John the Baptist. Even 
the 53rd chapter of Isaiah is headed ambiguously, where, if 
anywhere, the trumpet should not give an uncertain sound. 

The same astonishing confusion prevails in the headings 
of a book of which it is difficult to speak—the Song of 
Solomon. The only justification for its inclusion in the 
canon (other than that the Bible is the collection of all 
Jewish literature, profane as well as sacred) is that given 
by Niebuhr. According to M. Renan, this distinguished 
man answered a young minister who was disturbed at the 
necessity of admitting a love-song into the canon: “For 
my part, I should think there was something wanting in 
the Bible if no expression were found in it for the deepest 
and strongest of all human feelings.” Our Translators have, 
however, followed the tradition which sees in it a spiritual 
poem, in which is signified the mystical marriage of Christ 
and the Church. This conception has not raised the poem, 
but it has degraded religion, in that it has made a book of 
the Bible an instance of and authority for a class of devo- 
tional writings which have done, and still do, much to 
make piety effeminate and prayer hysterical, to popularize 
a mode of thought not unnatural in a cloister, but even 
there to be regretted and repressed. Our Translators have 
ascribed the whole to Christ, but, untrue to their own prin- 
ciples, have introduced an expression contrasting strangely 
with the rest: Cant. i. 8, “Christ directeth her to dhe 
shepherds tents.” And they have oddly enough seen the 
“Calling of the Gentiles,” Cant. viii. 8, in the words, “ We 
have a little sister and she hath no breasts ; what shall we 
do for our sister in the day when she shall be spoken for ?’ 

But enough of this. It would require a treatise to work 
out in detail the way in which the prophetical and poetical 
books are interpreted, its vagueness. and want of consis- 
tency. We pass to the New Testament. 

The headings to the Gospels are for the most part simple 
summaries of contents, not always complete and satisfac- 
tory. But in some cases interpretations of parables are 
given which would not find universal acceptation, and there 
are some few sermonets which travel beyond summary and 
are open to criticism. Such are St. Mark xiii. 24, “The 
manner of his coming to judgment, the hour whereof being 
known to none, every man is to watch and pray, that we 
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be not unprovided when he cometh to each one particularly 
by death.” St. Luke vi. 36, He “sheweth by occasion of 
Mary Magdalene how he is a friend to sinners, not to 
maintain them in sins, but to forgive them their sins, upon 
their faith and repentance.” 

In the Acts, again, are a few such passages and one 
important misstatement. Acts xix. 13, is headed, “The 
Jewish exorcists are beaten by the devil ;’ while the text 
has, “The man in whom the evil spirit was.” There are 
quite enough misconceptions about the spirit of evil, with- 
out our adopting the notion of a personal deyil who resorts 
to physical force ! 

What has been said about the difficulty of condensing 
and making a summary of the book of Job, might be re- 
peated of the Epistles with increased force. That on the 
whole the headings lean to the Calvinistic interpretation 
vannot be disputed, though, singularly enough, not con- 
spicuously so in some marked passages. Except for their 
general colour and inefficiency, only two passages call for 
distinct notice. 

1 Cor. i. 3. “ Milk is fit for children,” is surely a most 
absurd statement of the apostle’s meaning in the verses, 
“T could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal, as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, 
and not with meat.” 

1 Tim. ii. 15. “They shall be saved, notwithstanding the 
testimonies of God's wrath in childbirth, if they continue 
in faith,” is a judgment on a most difficult passage by no 
means that in which scholars are now inclined to acquiesce. 

The Revelation is summarized with great care, and the 
summary is with praiseworthy moderation almost confined 
to the analysis of the text, without interpretation. There is, 
however, one mischievous comment. Rey. xxii 18, “No- 
thing may be added to the word of God, or taken therefrom.” 
The text speaks of “this book,” that is, the book of the 
Revelation, and certainly no more is meant ; yet these words 
and this interpretation have done more harm in encouraging 
bibliolatry than any others, except perhaps the much mis- 
understood and misused words, “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.” 

Having now gone carefully through the headings to the 
various books, and selected such as are types of whole 
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classes, often very large classes, we find them open to these 
objections: that they have no authority—that they have 
been altered without authority—that we do not in all cases 
know by whom the alterations have been made—that they 
are careless, insufficient, misleading and ambiguous ; we 
only do not say in some cases false, because that would be 
to assume to ourselves a right of judgment which we could 
wish the Translators had denied themselves. 

It may seem to some that the whole question is one simply 
of literary curiosity, but we do not think this is or will be 
the opinion of those who really examine the subject. The 
American Bible Society felt a few years since that the pub- 
lication of the existing chapter headings was in some sort a 
violation of their fundamental principle to distribute the 
Bible without note or comment ; they therefore extracted 
from them all that savoured of doctrinal interpretation, and 
printed a handsome Bible with new chapter headings. This 
raised such a storm about their ears, that they were at once 
obliged to withdraw the book from circulation; and plainly 
the mode of obviating the difficulty was far from felicitous. 
We are informed that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
consider that they have no power to touch the chapter head- 
ings of English Bibles, as being part of the Authorized 
Version ; but that even now the headings to their Foreign 
Bibles are undergoing examination, with a view to the omis- 
sion of doctrinal comments. Within the last few months 
this Society has printed an English Old Testament for the 
use of Jewish readers without any headings whatever, a step 
in the right direction. 

For if, indeed, there are any errors, or even blemishes, it 
is most desirable to remove them from a book which is, 
and will probably long continue to be, the Bible of all 
English-speaking people. If there be in the Bible truths 
denied by some who use it, these will triumph more by their 
own weight than when commended by the criticisms of 
those whom the objectors do not and cannot be expected to 
trust. Moreover, these interpretations bias our judgment 
more than we always admit. What our eyes rest on un- 
consciously, sinks unconsciously into our mind ; and as we 
drink from pure fountains with these prepared rods of 
direction before us, the produce of our brains, like the pro- 
duce of Jacob's cattle, is marked in the manner designed 
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by those who placed them there. We are quite sure that 
some biblical interpretations we have had deliberately to 
reject, have stayed with us longer than would have been 
otherwise the case through the influence of these chapter 
headings. And what educated people read unconsciously 
and mechanically, the uneducated read deliberately. We 
know that the poor use them much, and draw their views 
of Scripture largely from them. 

In drawing attention to the subject, we are not seeking 
any sudden and violent change, but rather as pointing out 
an unnoticed source of error, prejudice and inaccuracy, in 
views on some leading doctrines. If what we have said 
induce any to demand a Bible “without note or comment,” 
supply will follow demand ; and a paragraph Bible without 
chapter or paginal headings, dates or references, would be a 
boon which the Bible Society would do a real kindness in 
supplying. 

C. KgeGaN PAUvL. 


V.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Hore Hebraice. By Francis J. Crawford. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1868. 


“Tuts little volume professes to offer to the reader many 
novel speculations on the subject of Semitic philology. . . In 
pursuing these investigations, the writer has ventured to 
deviate very far from the beaten track, and in consequence 
has been often constrained to differ widely from eminent 
scholars on the questions discussed, and to whose learning 
he can make no pretensions. .. . However, ... advances in 
the study of comparative philology have not been always due 
to the most learned scholars ; and the fortunate suggestion 
which gave a decided impulse to its progress in modern 
times was owing rather to the happy inspiration of an ori- 
ginal thought, than to the laboured processes of painful 
research.” 

It was to be anticipated from the tenor of these words, 
extracted from the Preface, that, like Newton when he saw 
the apple fall, Mr. Crawford has a “happy thought,” but 
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that, unlike that philosopher, he leaves to others the 
“laboured processes of painful research” necessary to esta- 
blish the truth and the scope of his thought. And this 
anticipation is not far from the truth. His happy thought 
is, that the ultimate Hebrew roots cannot be the triliteral 
forms which are traditionally treated as such, but that these 
must be divisible into simpler forms. He therefore assumes 
the existence of prefixes of either one or two consonants, 
playing the part of the prepositions used in composition 
with verbs‘in the Aryan languages, and also of affixes ; so 
that in any triliteral verbal stem we may take, the first 
and second letters may be the root, and the third an affix ; 
or the second and third the root, and the first a prefix ; or, 
finally, the root may be represented in an abridged form by 
the third only, the first and second being a prefix. Mr. 
Crawford appears to think this is a perfectly new theory. 
In the extent to which he pushes it, perhaps it may be ; 
but I doubt whether any Semitic scholar of eminence now 
or in several past centuries would dispute the point that 
the so-called weak or vowel roots guide us to an earlier 
biliteral root; e.g. YIP, Y3P and mMzEp to YP. And the 
writer on the ancient language of Egypt in Bunsen’s “ Chris- 
tianity and Mankind,” develops this point with especial 
care, shewing the Semitic triliteral verbs to have sprung 
from earlier biliteral roots, and regarding this biliteral stage 
as the original or undeveloped form of Semitism, on which 
its affinity with the language of Egypt (and probably with 
the Aryan stock) can be traced. What strikes me as new 
on this head in Mr. Crawford is the distinct prepositional 
meaning which he assigns to his prefixes. I do not reject 
this idea; if a simple root receives an addition, this addi- 
tion must have a meaning, or rather must qualify or limit 
the meaning of the root ; and such qualification of a verbal 
idea can hardly be other than prepositional: thus from go 
we have to go up, in, out, &e. Ido not say, as some will, 
that verbal composition is foreign to Semitism altogether, 
on the ground that there the qualifying word follows and 
never precedes the governing one. For, in the first place, 
we have an instance to the contrary in the derivative verbs 
Hiphal, Hithpael and Niphal, where qualifying prefixes are 
used; and in the second, Mr. Crawford is dealing with 
times before the distinguishing characteristics of Semitism 
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had emerged at all. Still, I think that Mr. Crawford as- 
sumes the use of such prefi fixes too lightly, as if unconscious 
of its utter absence from the formative principle of the 
known Semitic tongues. 

So much for Mr. Crawford’s “happy thought.’ As to 
the establishment of its truth andgits competency to explain 
the formation of the later triliteral roots, he has certainly 
trusted too much to the “ painful research” of his followers, 
and done too little himself. He can only be judged by 
what he has done, and this again can only be judged by 
the evidence of his competency which is here afforded. It 
is obvious that as we approach the fountain-head of lan- 
guage, more caution is required than in discussing its later 
development—for example, in treating of the affinities of a 
biliteral root than of a triliteral. If the ultimate root be 
k-t-l, then the occurrence of these identical letters in a 
synonymous word in another far-off language may convince 
us of the connection. But if / be an affix and the root be 
k-t only, then the probability of derivation is greatly less- 
ened, since the two languages may have independently hit 
upon the same combination. If, again, the two first letters 
be a prefix, we have only one root-consonant left, and there 
is then a greatly increased possibility that another language 
may have this letter occurring independently in some root 
of similar meaning ; so in sh-m-r, what wonder if the San- 
skrit, Chinese or Mongolian dictionary should present some 
verb meaning to ieep, hold, have, in which the single 
letter 7 occurs? We must therefore have very strong argu- 
ments to force us to acknowledge such a derivation for the 
single letter 7, Yet Mr. Crawford does not seein to see the 
necessity for establishing even cases like this upon firmer 
bases than the most obvious cases of derivation. 

{am compelled to add that all his instances require to 
be most carefully sifted, since his citations are too often 
(unconsciously, perhi aps) plausibly coloured. So the He- 
brew Taw to oy, is divided "mw shm-d, and the radical 
d is affirmed te@g@our in the Hebrew Ws destruction, ruin, 
(though its old eaning is calamity), and the § Sanskrit 
ad — to destroy ; This latter bei sing the ordinary verb to eat, 
Lat. edere. The vet M3Y to answer, is variously given as 
to hear and to give a favourable answer (in opposition to an 
unfavourable) without comment. The Sanskrit at least Mr. 
VOL. VI. I 
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Crawford ought not to have used, for he does not know even 
its alphabet, and exposes his ignorance by persistently treat- 
ing its consonant, which is generally written ch, and is pro- 
nounced as the English ch (= tsh), as if it were the guttural 
ch, as in loch, and identifying it with the Hebrew m. Thus 
he says, “From a root orsorganic form Sn, related to the 
Sanscrit [cham] to eat, comes the Hebrew 57m» []-ch-m] ¢o 
eat.” The note which he appends to this unfortunate cham 
exhibits another very frequent but inexcusable fault, that of 
deriving from the most modern and derivative languages, 
instead of tracing them back to their well-known sources : 
he says, “Compare the Spanish comer, to eat.” Can he, in 
the name of common sense, believe the modern Spanish to 
be derived directly from the Sanskrit? Or if he cannot see 
that comer is a mere contraction of Latin comedere, how can 
we trust his judgment in treating with far obscurer affinities 
between ancient languages of which the history has yet to 
be recovered? But Mr. Crawford not only misreads the 
Sanskrit letters, he also mistranslates the Sanskrit words. 
He derives an alleged Hebrew Sy to do, from Sans. hal, “to 
labour, work,” for which we must read “to plough.” And 
he is very reckless in the assumption of the interchange of 
similar sounds. He says, “Sometimes in the interchange 
of gutturals an initial Aleph is hardened into Cheth.” The 
normal progress of language is in the reverse direction, 
towards softening the harder sounds ; and I refuse to accept 
this dictum except on the most unimpeachable evidence. 
Again, he has no conception of the force and tenacity of the 
guttural ¥, and assumes its free and constant conversion 
into the spiritus lenis 8; as in the alleged "8 ar, to shine, 
whence (he says) ¢o burn, and thence "Y and the actual verb 
“92 to burn ; inserting parenthetically that "8 fire, is “akin 
to the Latin wro”—which is false, because the root of w7o, 
exhibited in ussi, ustum, is ws, from the Sans. wsh. 

I have taken these cases merely as samples of the various 
classes of error into which Mr. Crawford has fallen. I 
should be willing to believe all the combinations which 
cannot be proved erroneous to be well founded, but it is 
unfortunately impossible that where so much ignorance and 
so little good judgment have been proved in the few cases 
tested, the others should exhibit an entirely opposite cha- 
racter. 
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For the sake of others who may wish to follow similar 
investigations, I ust, in conclusion, express my opinion 
that the comparison of Hebrew with Spanish, Swedish, 
Irish, Persian, and other modern languages of known his- 
tory, can bring no good. Irish comes from the old Celtic, 
of which Zeuss has written a grammar; Persian from the 
Old Persian extant in the inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis 
and the still older Zend. These alone can have anything 
to do with the language of Moses. Sanskrit, though ancient 
enough, is locally and linguistically too distant to be relied 
on for satisfactory results. Much more is to be hoped from 
investigation of what Semitism was in distant parts and 
ancient times, where the triliteral system was not so fully 
developed as among the Hebrews and Arabs—from the 
ancient language of Babylon and Nineveh, and from the 
south of Arabia (Himyarite) and Ethiopia. The labours on 
these fields are not so easy, but at least they are certain to 
yield some result, and not to violate history and probability. 


RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 
2. Dawning Lights: an Inquiry concerning the Secular 
Results of the New Reformation. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. London: Whitfield. 


THE most fascinating, and perhaps the most generally 
useful, of Miss Cobbe’s earlier works, has always appeared 
to me to be her “ Broken Lights,” and the present volume 
is in many respects a worthy sequel to the one with which 
its similarity of title serves naturally to connect it. The 
progress of events appears to justify the step thus taken, 
from the sketch of the condition and prospects of religion 
in the former work, to speculations on the results of the 
new faith in the present one. Portions of its contents have 
already enriched the pages of this Review. None the less, 
however, do they deserve a careful perusal in their collected 
form, so amply do they repay any time and thought that 
van be bestowed upon them. 

It seems strange, but so it is, that there are persons who 
deny the assumption on which “Dawning Lights” is founded, 
namely, that a great change is taking place, and a new era 
is being entered on, in religion. The most they will acknow- 
ledge is that some accretions and corruptions are being got 
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rid of, and a return to primitive Christian purity and sim- 
plicity of doctrine and practice is becoming possible. To 
every great truth which a Theistic writer dwells on, they make 
an eager claim as being in fact stolen from Christianity; to 
every declaration of principles which they cannot controvert, 
they reply, “This is nothing new, but what we have been 
long maintaining.” Now it is not a question of any practical 
importance whether ideas and methods are new in them- 
selves, if it be granted that the clear perception and com- 
prehension of them distinguishes the thought of the present 
from that of a past generation. If it pleases men to think 
that “the New Creed” of which our author writes, is all to 
be found, by those whose mental vision is clear enough, in 
the New Testament, and that Theism is only Christianity 
under another name, at least they cannot deny that men in 
general have hitherto failed to understand the Scriptures as 
teaching these truths, and that to substitute for “orthodox” 
creeds, the ideas and tendencies of thought on which Miss 
Cobbe dwells, is a complete spiritual revolution. But little 
observation is needed to shew us that this change is going 
on around us. It affects, in different degrees, every Christian 
church and sect. There is no form of religious faith altoge- 
ther free from its influence. And hearty thanks are due to 
the writer who, with a spirit of true reverence for the past, 
and a tender touch for all that men deem sacred, helps us to 
estimate aright the tendencies of the present, and to gain a 
glimpse of the results at which we may expect to arrive in 
the future. The chapter on the “Change in the Method of 
Theology,” is one of the most important of the book, and its 
clearness and power are equal to its importance. To shew 
that men may adopt a creed on the ground of individual 
consciousness, in place of depending on external authority, 
and that religion is not thereby endangered, is to remove 
the great dread which has deterred multitudes from counte- 
nancing or sharing in the progress of bold inquiry. At the 
same time, there is here given to those who have made the 
change, the much-needed warning, “There lurks danger in 
this excessive tenderness to error—truth is the thing of 
which we need to be tenderest—it behoves us ever to choose 
the very plainest names, the very clearest expressions of our 
thoughts.” Not less need is there that advanced thinkers 
should ponder and take to heart the hints as to the duty of 
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duly exercising the faculty on which we rely when we re- 
nounce authority. There are some who say they cannot 
receive religion on the testimony of another, and yet take no 
trouble to gain a testimony of their own. It is only those 
in whom the flame of piety burns bright and clear in the 
individual soul, who can safely dispense with all light from 
without. 

The space at my disposal forbids me to dwell on the 
instructive thoughts and suggestive hints with which every 
chapter abounds, or to touch on the points as to which, 
in same minor matters, the conclusions may be ques- 
tioned. I can only refer tu the chapter on “The Idea of 
Christ.” This is the least satisfactory in the book, not so 
much on account of what is said, as of what is left unsaid. 
The tendency of present thought is described as a stream 
“of genial, reverent, fervent sympathy with the human side 
of Christ’s character, combined with a strong reliance on the 
veracity of moral and spiritual evidences, and a sense of the 
small value of external authority.” But it is urged that 
with this there is not combined a logical view of the facts 
of the case, and that many men cease to value the miracles 
of the Gospeis, and yet treat the narrative with which they 
are interwoven as reliable. The conception of Christ’s good- 
ness, as a special and exceptional moral revelation of God, 
is criticised, and is met with objections that are to many 
minds fatal to it. It is granted that Christ was good; it is 
denied that his goodness was of a different order from that 
of all other men. But all this is negative, and we long for 
some statement of what is left when all these theories and 
beliefs are abandoned ; we desire a picture, such as Miss 
Cobbe’s pen could draw, of what Jesus appears to the mind 
of the Theist. It is only from hints dropped incidentally 
that we can supply the omission. “The utter unreliability 
of the Christian biographies,” we are told, will be generally 
acknowledged, the modern picture of the character of Christ 
will be regarded as a mere beautiful work of art, no portrait. 
Will men then believe anything about Christ? Will they 
then be conscious of any benefit from him? Perhaps in the 
writer's own mind there is no very definite answer to such 
questions. Avowedly she shrinks from attempting to depict 
the consequences of such a change of opinion, taking refuge 
in vague generalities, which are a striking contrast to the 
clear, sharply-cut statements of other chapters. 
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This is the more to be regretted, as a positive and definite 
statement as to the Theist’s idea of Christ, would do much 
to clear up the question how far any one who holds such 
views as the author, may justly retain the Christian name. 
It is said, somewhat contemptuously, “Our modern liberals 
may call it Christianity to believe in a righteous God, a 
beneficent Christ, &. ... I call their faith, not Chris- 
tianity, but Theism.” The idea of retaining a name denied 
to us by a majority of those who bear it, is emphatically 
rejected. But to settle the question, we require to know 
whether the Theist receives benefit from the spiritual influ- 
ence of Christ, so superior, either in kind or degree, to that 
obtained from other teachers, as to call for some distinction ; 
if so, those who feel they are thus benefited naturally express 
the fact by calling themselves Christians. The name does 
not necessarily express any belief of the intellect. It may 
he used also (I might say, there are better grounds for using 
it) to express a spiritual experience, a sense of benefits 
received from the influence of Christ on the soul. Those 
who on this ground retain the name, even while they go 
through many changes of theological belief, are not open to 
the charge of inconsistency, so long as they speak openly 
and plainly as to what their actual opinions are on all 
religious questions. 

Such considerations do not, however, justify the taunt 
often directed against “pure Theism,” that it is nothing new 
—nothing but “pure Christianity.” To establish that charge, 
it would be necessary to shew that what is called “pure 
Christianity” was the belief obtained from the Christian 
records by the great majority of those who have gone to 
them to look for truth, and this is manifestly opposed to 
fact. The intellectual conclusions of men change from age 
to age, those of each period being modified, if not super- 
seded, in a succeeding period ; and it is vain to claim for 
any scriptural teachings an exception to this law; but 
spiritual facts and experiences are in their essence the same 
in all successive generations, and in these the dawning lights 
of the day that is, must be fed from the same sources as 
sufficed to enlighten mankind in days long gone by, must 
keep up a connection with the past from which they draw 
much of their inspiration. This is clearly shewn in pp. 38 
—40. But with equal force it is argued, that to call the 
creed of Christianity and of Theism one and the same, is an 
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abuse of language. The solution of both questions, that as 
to whether he who holds a Theist’s creed may justly call 
himself a Christian, and that as to whether the Theist is 
warranted in supposing he has a “ new creed,” and not the 
old one in a modified form, is found in the recognition of 
the same truth. I should answer both in the affirmative, on 
the ground that our connection with the past, and indebted- 
ness to its teachers, is not so much intellectual as spiritual, 
and that the truly religious, as distinguished from the theo- 
logical, faith of man may find its nutriment in the influence 
of those from whom we widely differ in opinion. Not that 
theological truth is not of highest value, but that while we 
may and do make constant advances in regard to it, the 
atiections of the soul remain the same; whatever new light, 
in this or in a succeeding generation, may dawn upon the 
mind, the heart can never rise above the piety of David and 
the resignation of Christ, or cease to be indebted to the 
Psalms and Gospels for materials for its devotion, and incen- 
tives to its struggles to a spiritual oneness with the Father. 


JOHN WRIGHT. 


3. Friedrich Schleiermacher. Ein Lebens und Charakterbild. 
Zur Erinnerung an den 21 November, 1768, fiir das 
deutsche Volk bearbeitet von Dr. D. Schenkel. Elberfeld: 
Friderichs. 1868. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher. Sein Leben und sein Wirken. 
Fir das deutsche Volk dargestellt von Rudolf Baxmann. 
Elberfeld: Friderichs. 1868. 

Uber die Religion. Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren 
Verdchtern. Von Friedrich Schleiermacher. Mit Ein- 
leitung herausgegeben von Dr. Carl Schwarz. Leipzig : 
Brockhaus. 1868. 


The commemoration, on the 21st of November, of the 
birth of one of the most important theologians of modern 
times, will no doubt have the effect of attracting fresh atten- 
tion to his life and work. His books and his life are the 
best introduction to the study of the present condition of the 
German church and German theology. In Schleiermacher 
the most divergent tendencies, which have been since deve- 
loped, met as in a centre. Dut the greatest interest of the 














and freest human culture.” 


of the book that it contains full and careful analyses of 


difficult to catch. No English reader can make out the 


out: 


purely internal process, the original communion of the soul with 
the Infinite, it is not as such mediated by historical events or 
external facts. When, therefore, the historical person, Jesus of 
Nazareth, is made an object of the religious consciousness, in this 
case there is no longer an immediate internal religious fact, but 
exertions of knowledge and of action interpose as connecting 
links. A definite conception of the peculiar and unique import- 
ance of the person of Jesus, and a definite resolve to accept that 
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man lies in this, that he undertook the Herculean task of 
harmonizing the natural and the supernatural. Dr. Schwarz 
expresses the great importance of the man thus : 


“The great importance of Schleiermacher’s genius consists in 
the reconciliation of the antitheses, otherwise so hostile, by which, 
in both theology and the church, mutually contending and ex- 
clusive parties are so often formed,—the antitheses, namely, of 
piety and science, of devoutest Christian faith and the broadest 


Dr. Schenkel’s Biography tells us all that we need to 
know about Schleiermacher. Although the author declines 
to call his book a /ife in the broadest sense of the word, to 
most English readers its size will argue in favour of it, to 
the disadvantage of the voluminous work of Dilthey, which 
is gradually appearing. Dr. Schenkel’s work deserves great 
praise. It is well written, rich in characteristic facts, fully 
supplied with quotations from Schleiermacher’s correspond- 
ence and works. The reader is brought face to face with 
the man himself. We consider it a peculiar excellence 


Schleiermacher’s chief works. For the general reader, espe- 
cially if he be a foreigner, these analyses are of great use. 
Schleiermacher wrote a hard style. His sense is often 


meaning of parts of his Reden without much toil. Such 
analyses as Dr. Schenkel gives will assist him greatly ; 
indeed, he may read them and not the Reden if he likes, 
although, of course, these are well worthy to be mastered. 
To us, Dr. Schenkel’s criticisms of Schleiermacher’s theology 
also are very acceptable. They are clear, and tell. Dr. 
Schenkel always hits straight and hard. The sore place in 
Schleiermacher’s Christology, for instance, is thus pointed 


* Since religion, according to Schleiermacher, is an immediate, 
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conception, have been added ;—tliat is, something which is no 
longer religion, but knowledge and act.” 

Dr. Baxmann’s little book is also well worthy of com- 
mendation. A clear and interesting picture of Schleier- 
macher as a man, and, to a certain extent, as a theologian, 
is presented. We have, however, met statements in it 
which we could not approve, and there is no criticism of 
Schleiermacher’s views when they are detailed. But it is a 
book for the people. As such it is worthy of circulation. 
Schleiermacher’s history as a man is as characteristic and 
important as his course as a theological thinker. His early 
life as a school-boy, as a student, his courtships and friend- 
ships, his married life and his political career, are intensely 
interesting ; and these Dr. Baxmann describes vividly. If 
the mass of books and pamphlets which this birthday 
brings out are half as good, the reading world may be 
thankful. 

The edition of the Reden, published in the excellent 
“ Bibliothek der Deutschen Nationalliteratur,” with a Pre- 
face from the able pen of Dr. Schwarz, is a very useful 
addition to Schleiermacher literature. The Preface contains 
a very interesting summary of the great theologian’s work, 
and a sketch of his life. And the whole book sells for a 
shilling ! J. F. SMiru. 


4. Miscellancous. 


The little volume of sermons by the Rev. Samuel Minton, 
called “The Glory of Christ in the Creation and Reconcilia- 
tion of all Things, * is another of the many noteworthy signs 
of the times which have been lately perceptible. Mr. Minton 
has evidently no leanings in the Broad-church direction, and 
appears to be perfectly “sound” on most of the points of 
Calvinism. Yet he argues in these sermons vigorously and, 
to our minds, conclusively against the doctrine of eternal 
torment, maintaining that it is altogether unauthorized by 
Scripture, as well as inconsistent with every instinct of 
man’s heart as to what is just and right. The words “death” 


* The Glory of Christ in the Creation and Reconciliation of all Things, with 
special reference to the Doctrine of Eternal Evil. A Course of Sermons preached 
at Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square. By Rev. Samuel Minton, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1868. 
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and “destruction,” used so often of the doom of the wicked, 
he insists, mean in Scripture precisely what they mean in 
common language, and therefore exclude the notion of a per- 
petual existence in suffering ; and as to the strong expres- 
sion, “everlasting punishment,” in Matthew xxv. 46, not 
only does the original adjective mean simply “lasting for 
the period referred to,” without necessarily involving the 
idea of endlessness, but if by the “ punishment” he under- 
stood the Joss of eternal happiness, it might then, though 
ceasing to be felt, yet as enduring for ever in its effects, be 
called everlasting even in the most extensive sense of the 
word. Whether there is not a little special-pleading in the 
explanation of this and some of the other passages of Scripture 
bearing on the subject, may perhaps be open to question ; 
at least when Josephus says the Pharisees believed that the 
souls of bad men are subject to eternal punishment,* we 
doubt if any one ever supposed him to mean suffering that 
would endure only for a limited time. When, however, Mr. 
Minton appeals to our natural instincts, it is at once felt that 
his position is impregnable. The following eloquent passage, 
which reminds one of the famous saying of Mr. Mill, will 
give a fair notion of the force of the moral repulsion which 
even an “evangelical” preacher must feel to the horrible 
doctrine of eternal torment, when he has the courage to 
bring it to the test of his own sense of justice. 

“Tf a single creature is to be kept alive in a state of agony 
for ever, in flames that would instantly consume him were not 
Almighty power put forth to sustain him under the torture, so 
that he may never be put out of his misery—then God may be 
something which He calls Love ; but it is mere mockery to talk to 
us about it, inasmuch as we cannot form the faintest conception 
of what it means. By telling us that He is love, He implies that 
we can understand what is meant by it. And if we can under- 
stand it in any degree whatever, then we may be as certain as we 
are of our existence, that He would never have created anything 
at all, if it had involved the necessity, or even risked the possi- 
bility, of one single creature writhing in eternal agony. It would 
destroy His own happiness. Infinitely rather would He have 
remained alone in solitary existence, than take a step that could 
possibly lead to anything so dreadful. But when we are told 
that the creatures who are thus to suffer, and who will be counted 


* Wars, ii. viii. 14. 
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by millions, will know Who is thus keeping them alive in their 
torments, and consequently hate Him with ever-increasing hatred, 
we reach the climax of impossibility. To suppose that a God of in- 
finite love can be perfectly happy, while conscious of being the 
object of eternal hatred to multitudes of His own creatures, is the 
most violent moral self-contradiction that could possibly be in- 
vented. 

“Tt is believed—indeed, it is essential to the consistency of the 
theory—that the endless sufferings of the condemned will heighten 
the enjoyment and enhance the blessedness of all holy creatures 
throughout the universe. Now here we can speak not from in- 
ference, but from intuition. Our feelings, of course, are liable to 
considerable alteration when we are placed in other circumstances ; 
but again we say, that there must be some limit to this, or we 
should wholly lose our identity. And, for myself, I can only 
express the confidence I feel by repeating the formula in all 
seriousness, that I am just as certain as I am of my own exist- 
ence, that before long I should rush to the Throne in despair, 
entreat to be annihilated, in order to escape from the intoler- 
able thought of the unceasing agonies of the condemned. And 
not believing myself to be an exceptional case, I am equally con- 
fident that this would be the feeling of every creature in the 
universe who possessed a spark of love within his breast. They 
would come again and again with the same importunate cry to 
the great Creator, saying, Lord, if it must be that this is never 
to end, if the condemned cannot be put out of their misery con- 
sistently with Thy glory, oh, then blot ws, we pray Thee, out of 
existence, or send us into an eternal sleep—anything to escape 
the horror of the thoughts that haunt us incessantly ; we cannot, 
indeed, see the writhings of their agony or hear their shrieks of 
despair, but we know what they must be, we can never forget 
them for a moment, and the thought of them makes life unen- 
durable to us.”’* 


The first edition of Professor Ewald’s most important 
commentary on the Prophets appeared in 1841.4 This is not 
the place to speak of the invaluable services to Biblical 
science which this work has rendered. The object of this 
short notice is to call the attention of students of the Bible 
to the fact that an enlarged and improved edition has now 
appeared. As might be expected from the marvellously 


* Pp. 28—32. 
+ Die Propheten des Alten Bundes erkliirt von Heinrich Ewald. Zweite 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Gottingen, 1867-8. 
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indefatigable and active genius of the author, this second 
edition, appearing after an interval of more than a quarter 
of a century, is no mere reprint of the first. The work is 
now three volumes instead of two. This increase of bulk 
is owing partly to the insertion of new matter throughout 
the work. This new matter shews how keenly the author 
has himself pursued Biblical science and watched its course. 
Any new discoveries in geography, history, or other depart- 
ment of knowledge, that throw light on the prophets, he has 
immediately laid his hand upon and turned to good account. 
Of course the results of so many years’ unwearied examina- 
tion of the language of the Bible have also been turned to 
account here. But the work owes its enlargement espe- 
cially to the valuable addition of a complete commentary 
on the books Jonah, Daniel, Baruch and the Epistle of 
Jeremy. This addition will be welcomed by the true stu- 
dents of the Bible. In studying so difficult a book as the 
book of Daniel, it is an invaluable help not only to have the 
general results to which such a scholar and critic as Ewald 
has come, but also an exposition of the process and the 
grounds upon which his conclusions rest. We have now the 
latter, and a translation of the book as well, with the two 
languages in which it is written distinguished by a difference 
in the type. May this great work of Ewald’s find an ever- 
increasing circle of students in England, and help to deliver 
us from the groundless and injurious views upon the pro- 
phets promulgated by the Auberlens, Hengstenbergs and 
Puseys ! 

It is also an encouraging sign of the times that Ewald’s 
History of Israel* has now reached the third edition. The 
third edition of the fifth and sixth volumes, which contain 
the history of Christ and his time, and the history of the 
apostolic age, is more than a reprint of the second. It con- 
tains valuable additions and emendations. In the fifth 
volume, for instance, there is a new chapter of thirty-six 
pages on the School of Hillel and its Opponents. This 
chapter has special interest at a time when most contra- 





* Geschichte Christus’ und seiner Zeit von Heinrich Ewald. Fiinfter Band 
der Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Dritte Ausgabe. Gittingen, 1867. 

Geschichte des Apostolischen Zeitalters bis zur Zerstérung Jerusalem’s. Von 
Heinrich Ewald. Sechster Band der Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Dritte 
Ausgabe. Gittingen, 1868. 
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dictory things are said about the relation of Christ to the 
rabbinical schools. In this volume there is also a new chap- 
ter on the recently discovered book, the Ascension of Moses. 
The sixth volume, having fifty pages more print, contains 
“a number of important additions and emendations here 
and there.” The seventh and last volume of the work will 
appear in a new edition in the course of a few weeks. 

We welcome with great pleasure the announcement of a 
second edition of that portion of Ewald’s History of Israel 
which appeared some time ago under the editorial super- 
vision of Mr. R. Martineau.* A second volume is now 
added (procurable separately by purchasers of the first edi- 
tion), which brings down the history to the time of Samuel, 
and contains, in an Appendix, a very interesting disser- 
tation, from the pen of the editor, on the Divine Name, in 
which he gives his reasons, in face of much hostile criti- 
cism, for adopting the pronunciation Jahveh. It need 
hardly be said that Ewald’s narrative does not diminish in 
interest as he follows the development of the national fate 
of the Hebrews ; while it appears to us that the translator 
—practice making perfect—is increasingly successful in 
dealing with the intricacies and roughnesses of the author's 
style. The work is one which, while indispensable to the 
student of theology, offers no stumbling-block to the mere 
English reader. We trust that the speedy sale of the first 
edition of the first volume will encourage translator and 
editor to persevere till they have produced a complete 
English version of the whole of this great work. 

Such of our readers as were interested in the article on 
“Lessing” which appeared in our pages not long ago, will 
receive with pleasure a new translation of his most cele- 
brated poem, “ Nathan the Wise.”+ We are not quite able 
to accept the high opinion of “Nathan” as a poem which 
the anonymous translator expresses in his interesting Intro- 
duction: while we fully admit the estimation in which it is 
held as a masterpiece of German literature, and the influ- 
ence it has exercised upon public sentiment, we are bound 


* The History of Israel, by Heinrich Ewald, &. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and Appendix, by Russell Martineau, M.A., &c. 
Vol. II. Joshua and the Judges. London: Longmans. 1869. 

+ Nathan the Wise : a Dramatic Poem, by G. E. Lessing. From the Ger- 
man: with an Introduction. London: Triibner. 1868. 
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in honesty to confess that we have always found it a little 
dull. Poetry was not the natural and irrepressible voice of 
Lessing’s soul, but a language which he consciously and 
deliberately adopted: the secret of his influence is to be 
sought for much more in the matter than in the form of his 
speech. The present translation is fairly executed, though 
at times too periphrastical ; and the original loses less than 
it would do, were its beauties of a subtler kind. We can 
recommend the volume to those persons who, ignorant of 
the German language, are yet desirous to make acquaint- 
ance with one of its best known monuments. 

“Man’s Origin and Destiny, sketched from the Platform 
of the Sciences,’* is the title of a course of lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute of Boston, by Mr. J. P. 
Lesley, and now re-produced in a handsome volume. The 
field of view is vast, the survey rapid, the statements of fact 
precise and even dogmatic, the generalizations wide and 
confident. Much knowledge, which does not inspire us with 
absolute faith in its exactness, is poured out in a style 
which disdains no expedient to be picturesque; and even 
the reader whose confidence is not conciliated, rarely fails 
to be interested and amused. But the reliance even of the 
most trustful will receive a rude shock before he reaches 
the end of the volume. Mr. Lesley there announces that 
“Jacob Bryant has not yet had his day,” and devoting the 
whole of one and portions of several lectures to the exposi- 
tion of what he calls “ Arkite Symbolism,” attempts to 
prove the rejected thesis of the almost forgotten mytholo- 
gist, by help of the most astonishing audacity of statement 
and the strangest misapplications of etymology. Mr. Lesley 
has only himself to thank, if readers who have any know- 
ledge of the principles of comparative philology receive his 
physical and geological statements with more than a grain 
of caution. The wildness of his last lecture would corrupt 
the truthful soberness of a dozen volumes. 

“ A Man’s Belief+” is the title of an anonymous pamphlet 
of some 100 pages, the author of which examines, with 
considerable metaphysical acuteness and in a lucid and 





* Man’s Origin and Destiny, sketched from the Platform of the Sciences, 
&e. &e. By J. P. Lesley. London: Triibner. 1868. 

+ A Man’s Belief : an Essay on the Facts of Religious Knowledge. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1868. 
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graceful style, the foundations of religious faith. He arrives 
at the three following conclusions: “We know that there 
is a God, and goodness, power and wisdom, in the highest 
belong to Him. We know that there is a life to come, and 
that the permanent happiness of a living soul depends upon 
its character. And we know that the character described 
as that of Christ is the true excellence of our own nature.” 
We cannot, in this necessarily brief notice, follow the author 
into speculations which extend over the whole of the reli- 
gious ground, and indicate the points at which we should be 
disposed to question or modify his conclusions ; but we can 
speak in high terms of the general thoughtfulness of his 
procedure, and of the success with which he limits his in- 
ferences to a just deduction from his premisses. His little 
book belongs to a large and increasing class which are per- 
haps a more convincing sign than any other, of the religious 
revolution which is taking place, almost silently, in the 
minds of thoughtful men. 

Mr. O'Dell Travers Hill reproduces for the benefit of En- 
glish readers a treatise on Christian evidence, entitled “The 
Triumph of the Cross,”* by the celebrated Savonarola, in 
the expectation that it may not be without influence upon 
the doubts and denials of our own day. We cannot think 
that this expectation is likely to be justified by the event. 
Although the matter of the great controversies which affect 
the foundations of belief remains unchanged, their form 
perpetually varies from age to age, and no books become 
more rapidly obsolete than books of evidence. Who reads 
now, except as a matter of literary curiosity, or as an indica- 
tion of the thought and feeling of the time, the works of the 
early Christian apologists?) Have any books more decisively 
gone down to the limbo of forgetfulness than the replies 
to the English Deists? So this book of Savonarola is suf- 
ficiently interesting as a statement of the aspect in which 
Christian evidence presented itself to the mind of the very 
remarkable man who wrote it, and it may even supply be- 
lievers with fresh arguments in support of their faith ; but 
we do not think that it will be very effective as a counter- 
blast to Strauss and Renan. Every age has its peculiar 

* The Triumph of the Cross, by Jerome Savonarola. Translated from the 
Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by O’Dell Travers Hill, &e. &e. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1868. 
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sickness of the mind, and each requires a remedy of its 
own. 

A contribution of very different value to the controversies 
of the day is Mr. Martineau’s “ Word for Scientific Theology, 
in appeal from the Men of Science and the Theologians.” * 
In this admirable address, delivered at the opening of the 
present session in Manchester New College, Mr. Martineau 
first vindicates the continued existence of the institution in 
which he performs so important a function, by pointing out 
with great force that theology is not taught as a science— 
with reference, that is, to the attainment of the truth only, 
and not of any foregone conclusions—in the older Universi- 
ties, which, so far as tests are concerned, are now practically 
open to Nonconformist students. He then, by a natural 
transition, passes to the indictment against Natural Theo- 


logy, preferred by Dr. Hooker at the Norwich meeting of 


the British Association, and, in an argument which is at 
once brilliant and profound, claims a relation of Religion to 
the moral faculties of men, as natural and necessary as that 
of Science (commonly so called) to perception and reason ; 
maintaining at the same time that, in regard to method, 
Theology is capable of scientific treatment, and cannot be 
refused the character and dignity of a science. In view of 
debates which every day assume a more pressing import- 
ance, we cannot too highly recommend Mr. Martineau’s 
pamphlet to all thoughtful readers. 

Mr. Josiah Bull, the grandson of the William Bull who 
was the friend of Cowper and Newton, has just published 
for the Religious Tract Society a new Memoir of John 
Newton,t “compiled chiefly from his diary and other un- 
published documents.” Newton is so characteristic a figure 
in the history of the Evangelical revival of the last century, 
and includes in his own life and experience so many 
strange contrasts, that we looked eagerly for the self-revela- 
tion which an unpublished diary seemed to promise. The 


result, however, is only blank disappointment. Either the 


* A Word for Scientific Theology, &. An Address at the Opening of the 
Session 1868-9 of Manchester New College, Oct. 5, 1868. By James Martineau. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1868. 

+ John Newton, of Olney and St. Mary Woolnoth: an Autobiography and 
Narrative, &e. &e. By Rev. Josiah Bull, M.A. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 1868. 
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diary contains no new materials of any interest, or Mr. Bull 
is incapable of selecting and using them. The volume nei- 
ther adds to our knowledge of Newton in any important 
particular, nor deepens our impression of his character. It 
is an average piece of evangelical biography, colourless and 
flavourless. 

An unpretending little volume preserves the record of the 
“Centenary Celebration of Cheshunt College,”* held on the 
25th of June, 1868, at which, much to the scandal of High- 
churchmen, the Dean of Canterbury presided, and other 
clergymen assisted. Its contents are, “An Introductory 
Essay on the Character and Work of the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon,” by the Rev. H. Allon; a sermon by Mr. Binney; 
Dr. Alford’s address, and, generally, a report of other pro- 
ceedings. The chief interest of the volume, except to those 
who are bound to Cheshunt College by personal ties, is the 
clear way in which is brought out the comparative freedom 
of its constitution, arising, in the first instance, from the in- 
determinate relation to Church and Dissent in which its 
foundress was obliged to stand. A paragraph, which was 
first inserted in the Annual Report of 1793, and has been 
repeated in subsequent Reports, states that 


“ Tt is the characteristic of this institution that it is of no party. 
The great object that it has in view is the faithful preaching of 
the pure Gospel of Christ ; and the young men educated in this 
seminary will be at full liberty to follow the leadings of Pro- 
vidence, and the dictates of their own judgment, in the line they 
choose on leaving College. The Society is well affected to the 
Church of England, and to all their Christian Dissenting bre- 
thren who hold her doctrinal Articles. On this broad bottom, 
therefore, they solicit the zealous support of all real Christians to 
perpetuate this truly Evangelical establishment.” 

We are glad to know and to record that Cheshunt College 
is not limited to the uses of any single denomination; but 
we cannot quite subscribe to Mr. Allon’s statement, that “it 
is an institution for the education of young men for the 
ministry on ecclesiastical principles of the most catholic 
character.” Manchester New College is an example, almost 
as old as Cheshunt, of the much greater length in which it 





* Centenary Celebration of Cheshunt College, 25th June, 1868. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1868 
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is possible to go in a free and catholic education for the 
Christian ministry. 

In the translation of a volume of Sermons* by Dr. De 
Pressensé¢, we have a very favourable specimen of the French 
Protestant pulpit. While their tone is such as would satisfy 
the English orthodox Christian, there is less in them than 
would be found in most similar sermons by an English 
preacher, that prevents their being acceptable to readers 
of all shades of opinion. In picturesque description and 
vigorous rhetoric they abound, and in many passages they 
touch with a tender but skilful hand the deepest problems 
of the soul’s experience. The translation is very satisfactory, 
though the full beauty of the style is necessarily lost to those 
who do not make acquaintance with the discourses in the 
original. Many English preachers might take some useful 
hints from this volume as to the methods of increasing the 
power of the pulpit. 

Mr. Madge gives us a pleasing proof of the vigour of his 
old age in his “ Reasons for Believing in the Genuineness 
of John’s Gospel."+ The controversy has of late been so 
fully entered into in these pages, that we may be excused 
from the task of defending or attacking the positions 
which he assumes. It may be enough to say that he 
rates very highly the external evidence to the genuineness 
of the fourth Gospel; that he fails to perceive the discre- 
pancy between John and the Synoptics in their several 
accounts of the Last Supper ; and that he feels strongly the 
force of many minute internal indications of Johannine 


authorship. 
E. 





* The Mystery of Suffering, and other Discourses. By E. De Pressensé, 
D.D. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

+ Reasons for Believing in the Genuineness of John’s Gospel, with som 
Notice of the Rev. J. J. Tayler’s recent Publication on the Fourth Gospel. By 
Thomas Madge. London: Whitfield. 1868. 








